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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


————— 


E regret to be unable to chronicle any real improvement 
in the Venezuelan imbroglio. It had been hoped that 
Germany would allow the blockade to be discontinued during 
the negotiations, but this hope appears to have been altogether 
unfounded, and Germany seems determined to have her pound 
of flesh, both in the matter of bombarding herself and in 
On Tuesday 
the German cruiser ‘ Panther,’ of Hayti fame, bombarded 
the fortress of San Carlos—a place at the entrance to the 
inland sea or lagoon which gave its name of Little 
Venice to the Republic—but she was driven off by the 
Venezuelan gunners with some loss. On Wednesday she 
returned with two consorts, the ‘ Vineta’ and the ‘ Gazelle,’ 
and the bombardment was begun again with great perti- 
nacity, the village of San Carlos being set on fire by the shells. 
The German inhabitants are said to have protested strongly 
against the action of the warships. It is hardly necessary to 
say that great excitement has been produced in the United 
States by these unnecessary and useless acts of force. The 
temper of the American people is, in fact, becoming very 
ugly. Meantime we are in the humiliating position of not 
being able to lift a finger to restrain German action with- 
out a breach of faith. Unless we are greatly mistaken, it will 
be a long time before Britain enters into another such alliance 
with Germany. 


The past week in Germany bas been remarkable for a series 
of very striking debates in the Reichstag. The Constitutional 
questions underlying the telegraphic correspondence between 
the Kaiser and the Regent of Bavaria last August were dis- 
cussed on Monday during the debate on the Imperial Estimates. 
Dr. Schadler, the Bavarian Clerical leader, who brought up the 
question, contended that the Kaiser’s telegram censuring the 
majority in the Bavarian Diet for the exercise of a Constitu- 
tional right was incompatible with the Federal character of 
the Empire, and as the Kaiser was raised above responsibility, 
recourse must be had to the quarter where responsibility might 
be fixed,—to the Imperial Chancellor. South Germans 
believed that the Emperor had the well-being of the Empire 
constantly in kis mind, but at the same time they demanded 
the strictest observance of the Imperial Constitution. 


Count von Biilow’s reply took the form of an elaborate dis- 
quisition on Ministerial responsibility. The Imperial Chancellor, 
he explained, was directly responsible for those orders and 
directions issued by the Kaiser in the exercise of the rights 
of government appertaining to the Emperor, and as such 
requiring the Chancellor’s counter-signature. He was not re- 








sponsible for personal declarations, “even when they had the 
character of a programme.” But even in the domain where 
formal responsibility ceased the Chancellor was often morally 
responsible, and he declared that no conscientious Chancellor 
would remain in office if he could not prevent things which he 
honestly believed prejudicial to the Empire. He contended, 
however, that the Kaiser's telegram did not fall into this 
category. It was only the message of a friend to a friend; 
it came fairly within the sphere of personal initiative allowed 
to the Emperor outside the Constitution; it was not published 
in the Imperial Gazette; and it had not disturbed in any way 
the friendly relations between the Kaiser and the Regent. 


The interest of the debate was fully maintained on Tuesday. 
It opened with a scene when the Bavarian Socialist leader, 
Herr Vollmar, endeavoured to criticise the intervention of the 
Kaiser in the Krupp affair, but was peremptorily ruled out of 
order by the President, Count Ballestrem, on the ground that 
the Imperial speeches were a private matter,—a ruling which 
has been adversely commented on in the Berlin newspapers of 
all shades of opinion. Herr Vollmar’s subsequent attack on 
Germuany’s recent foreign policy, and what he termed her 
wooing of various foreign States in turn, elicited a long and 
interesting speech from Count von Bilow, in which he con- 
tended that the Monarchy had consistently pursued an en- 
lightened policy in social affairs. Turning to foreign politics, 
he referred with satisfaction to Germany’s friendly relations 
with France, and then dealt at length with the Venezuelan 
affair. They were acting in perfect agreement with England 
and Italy, and the blockade would be raised as soon as the 
diplomatic negotiations in Washington had reached a satis- 
factory conclusion. It was quite incorrect to assume that 
President Roosevelt had set aside the proposal of the Powers 
in regard to arbitration. He had merely availed himself, for 
excellent reasons, of the alternative suggestion which the 
Powers had submitted. 


As regards their co-operation with Britain, Count von 
Bilow contrasted the continuously amicable relations 
between the Cabinets of Berlin and London with the 
hostility of English Press and public opinion. This hostility 
he traced to the violent attacks on Britain during the South 
African War by a large section of the “ Continental Press.” - If 
it was the case that German policy in regard to that war was 
not in accord with popular German feeling, he did not hesitate 
to say that he took credit to himself for having regulated that 
policy entirely in accordance with the permanent interests of 
Germany. Popular excitement, he added, rendered the task 
of those in all countries charged with the conduct of foreign 
affairs much more difficult. The Horatian maxim, Quidquid 
delirant reges plectuntur Achivi, was now reversed; but in any 
case Kings and statesmen must preserve their judgment and 
coolness precisely when the Achivi gave way to passion; and 
he was glad to be able to say that “in the relations between the 
Monarchs and Cabinets of Berlin and London there had been 
no alteration, and that these relations were conducted on the 
ancient, approved, sensible, and friendly lines.” Neither of 
the two Powers needed to run after the other, but there were 
a number of points where, as in Venezuela, they could move 
on the same lines without any danger to themselves, to their 
other relations, and to the peace of the world. Without 
endorsing in any way the accuracy of Count von Biilow’s 
analysis of the situation and its antecedents, it is impossible 
to deny the wit and adroitness of his speech. 


Count von Biilow made a third speech on Wednesday in 
reply to Herr Richter, the Radical leader, who, after a detailed 
criticism of Imperial expenditure, reverted to the decision 
of Count Ballestrem and the Chancellor’s responsibility for 
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the Emperor's public utterances. “It could never have been 
so difficult,” he incidentally remarked, “to be a Minister as at 
that moment,’—and here Count von Biilow expressed his 
assent by nodding. Count von Biilow began by some ex- 
tremely interesting observations on the drawbacks and ad- 
vantages in a Constitutional State of having a Monarch 
with a strong individuality. Having candidly set forth 
his own difficulties, he then declared his readiness to 
accept all responsibility and serve as the Emperor’s shield 
against all attacks. Finally, he met the charge that Ger- 
many’s foreign policy had been marked by excessive friendli- 
ness to other countries by saying that Germany did not throw 
herself at any one’s head. ‘ Nowhere will we play Cinderella, 
neither will we act the part of braggarts, but we shall play the 
réle of the strong, still man who, without weakness, but 
also without provocation, protects himself and his property.” 
On Thursday the attack was continued by Herr Bebel, the 
Socialist leader, who discussed the Kaiser’s Essen and 
Breslau speeches without protest from the President. Count 
von Biilow, in his reply, repudiated the adoption of a pro- 
vocative policy by Germany. “Even after the Navy Law 
has been fully carried out, our Fleet will only take fourth or 
fifth place in the world.” As regards the alleged hatred of 
Germany, Count von Biilow observed that “hatred and 
envy—hatred generally proceeds from envy—are always 
sweeter than commiseration.” We cannot imagine any one 
envying Count von Biilow his position during the past week. 


The leading French Roman Catholic missionaries in Sze- 
chuan, writing in October last to the Comte de Mun, who has 
just published their letters in the Croix, confidently predict the 
outbreak of serious troubles in that province in the spring. 
They allege that the leaders of the 1900 rising, who are now 
“ official exiles” in Sze-chuan, are overwhelmed with honours 
and with the full complicity of the provincial authorities— 
from the Viceroy downward—are organising a new “ Boxer” 
movement. M. de Guebriant, one of the writers, even goes 
so far as to designate the President of the Bureau of 
Foreign Affairs in Sze-chuan as the leader of the next insur- 
rection. The Bishop of Eastern Sze-chuan endorses the 
statements of his colleague, adding that never since 1650, 
when the first missionaries arrived, had Roman Catholicism 
suffered such persecution as it suffered now. As to the truth 
of their statements, the French Consul has asserted that the 
Mandarins do not deny them. It is also worthy of note 
that the writers attribute the reaction, not merely to the 
return of the Court to Pekin and the restoration to power of 
the Dowager-Empress, but to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
on the ground that it was based on the maintenance of the 
integrity of China. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s great speech delivered at Joh annesburg 
a week ago differed little from the proposals for the settle- 
ment of the Transvaal problems with which we dealt 
last Saturday. The only difference of importance is that the 
loan for internal development is to be £35,000,000, and that 
this loan only, and not the loan of £30,000,000 to repay a por- 
tion of the cost of the war, is to be guaranteed by Britain. 
‘This is, we think, a subject for regret, as a 4 per cent. loan 
will make the burden on the Transvaal unnecessarily heavy. 
In ordinary circumstances it would not, of course, do to 
guarantee Colonial loans, but considering that we are going 
to absorb the capital, we see no reason why the two loans 
should not have been lumped together under one joint 
Imperial and Colonial guarantee. The exact method for 
levying the interest on the £30,000,000 loan has not been 
explained. It is vaguely said that it will fall on the 
capitalists or the mines, but as they do not constitute an 
imperium in imperio, this is obviously a figure of speech. 
The burden must, of course, fall on the Colony, though the 
Colony may, and no doubt will, decide on extra taxation on 
the mines to meet it. 


Except that we do not like this talk of the mine-owners 
settling their own taxation, and being dealt with by Mr. Cham- 
berlain as if they were a State and not merely a collection of 
individuals, the settlement seems to us a fair and reasonable 
one, and reflects great credit on Mr. Chamberlain’s tact and 


a 
to keep quite clear of anything that could be called a tribute 
Mr. Chamberlain, we must add, also showed his wisdom in 
entirely refusing to sanction the importation of Chines 
labour. That is a nightmare happily laid. South Africa 
must be kept as a white man’s country. That is the deter, 
mination of the whole Empire. 


The sitting of the French Chamber on Monday was en. 
livened by a somewhat remarkable speech on foreign affairs 
from its former President, M. Paul Deschanel. While 
inclined to admit that concentration rather than expansion 
would have been a more judicious policy for France after 
1870, M. Deschanel made it clear that he was very far from 
endorsing the disarmament, propaganda championed by 
M. Jaurés. “Between an aggressive policy and a policy of 
renunciation there is a wide gulf.” He could not applaud the 
view that the development of international arbitration “ would 
permit nations to discuss their destinies and choose their 
nationality.” The spokesmen of the new school argued that 
the saying—Pensons y toujours, nen parlons jamais—had 
exerted a mischievous influence and must be effaced. He 
could not agree. “It is not Chauvinistic passions that are 
thus wounded, but patriotism in its most delicate and sacred 
forms, for this great French people has never ceased to look 
upon its imperishable right as being above des coups de force,» 


We note with sincere regret the death, after a short illness, 
of M. de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the Times, who 
had only retired from that post at the New Year. The long 
obituary notice in Monday’s Times gives a truly engrossing 
account of the career and personality of this extraordinary 
man, who, in spite of his race and his insignificant exterior, 
fought his way to the forefront of a profession which he only 
adopted at the age of forty-five. A Bohemian Jew by race, a 
Roman Catholic by religion, and a Frenchman by naturalisa. 
tion, M. de Blowitz, when all allowance is made for occasional 
indiscretions, was a faithful friend to the Republic, and a most 
loyal and brilliant representative of the great paper he served 
with such inexhaustible energy for the last thirty years. It is 
noted, and with justice, that he strove consistently to promote 
peace on the Continent and a closer rapprochement between 
France and Great Britain. We may add in this context that, 
to judge from recent telegrams, the publicist who has suc. 
ceeded M. de Blowitz at Paris as Times correspondent will be 
lacking neither in knowledge nor judgment of the great 
political events with which he will have to deal. 


Lord Rosebery addressed a large meeting in the Guild- 
hall at Plymouth on Friday week. The various questions 
before the country at the present moment, he observed, 
resolved themselves mainly into this: “Can you have confi- 
dence in his Majesty’s Government?” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
mission to South Africa was a matter outside and beyond 
party ; and the new Admiralty Memorandum was a brave and 
honest effort to put the Service on a right footing. But the 
fountains of his sympathy with the Government dried up at 
that point. Lord Rosebery then proceeded to give several 
examples of Ministerial inefficiency. First of all there was 
the “large and costly mission to the Shah in order to do now 
what they might have done when he was in this country in 
August,” which Lord Rosebery grandiloquently described as 
“one of those unexplained transactions of the Government 
which, from the point of view of the taxpayer, throw a lurid 
light on its administration and explain to some extent the 
enormous expenditure under which we are groaning at the 
present moment.” Lord Rosebery then referred, in terms of 
elaborate irony, to the cancelling of the order sanctioning Sir 
Hugh McCalmont’s candidature at Newmarket; and thence, 
after disclaiming any intention of blaming Mr. Brodrick, re- 
turned to the charge about Lord Kitchener’s “exile.” We had 
our Hercules ready to hand to clean out the Augean stables 
in Pall Mall, “but if you send your Hercules to the Himalayas 
he cannot be of much use in Pall Mall.” His proposal had 
been met by a “universal chorus of all the old women,” but he 
contended that it still held the field. Even if precedent was 
against it, “when you have a great reform to carry out, and 
when you have a great man at hand to do it, for God's sake 
drop precedent for a moment and come to business.” 


In dealing with the Venezuelan imbroglio Lord Rosebery 





good sense. He no doubt hoped for a much bigger contribu- 


tion, but, like a wise man, determined when he was on the spot 


adopted a calmer tone, laying down the sound general prin- 
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ciple that apart from all other considerations it was unwise, in 
a process of debt-collecting from a South American Republic, 
to engage ourselves with any other Power. Enlarging on the 
Education Act, Lord Rosebery descanted on the helplessness 
of the House of Lords, and the chicanery by which the “ wear- 
and-tear ” clause had been carried. The Act could not work 
smoothly: the declaration of leading Nonconformists and 
High Churchmen alike made that clear. He spoke not as an 
enemy, but a humble friend and member of the Church of 
England, whose attitude of distrust towards the people had 
shattered the haleyon prospects of harmony and concord. As 
regarded the general question of confidence, the Opposition 
were under no obligation toadvance an alternative policy. Their 
duty was to contest the claim of the Government to the con- 
fidence of the country, and that they could only do by 
“rubbing in constantly those facts which, in their opinion, 
strike deep at the confidence which the Government seeks to 
claim.” Certain past acts could never be forgotten: (1) The 
“burking” of the inquiry into the Raid, though Lord Rose- 
bery added, “I do not say there was anything to conceal”; 
(2) plunging into the war with a light heart, without fore- 
sight, and without preparation; (3) the appeal to the country 
in 1900 on a false issue. The speech, with its curious mixture 
of legitimate criticism, adroit evasion, petty partisanship, 
falsetto indignation, and exaggerated eulogy—Lord Rose- 
bery’s hysterical championship of Lord Kitchener must be 
most embarrassing to that strong and silent soldier—has cer- 
tainly damaged the reputation of the speaker far more than 
that of the Government. 


We wish the daily papers had found space to report at 
greater length the excellent speech made by Mr. Haldane at 
Leatherhead on Wednesday. We do not agree with Mr. 
Haldane on the main political issue which divides parties—z.e., 
the Irish question—but when he deals with public questions 
he is always worth listening to. “A great deal,” said Mr. 
Haldane, “ was heard of Imperial Federation, and he was very 
keen on bringing the Colonies into the closest possible relations 
with the Mother-country. That was consistent with com- 
plete liberty and self-government; but when it was suggested 
that we should establish something like preferential duties 
and depart from the policy of Free-trade, he began to ask 
himself if the people who talked of that had thought the 
matter out.” Referring to Imperial defence, he urged that 
there should be a small but efficient mobile Army relying 
upon Volunteer forces, and that above all there should bea 
very strong and efficient Fleet. He would have that accom- 
panied by domestic development, and by education in the 
highest sense. Then they would have what, to his mind, was 
the true policy for the future of this country,—“ an instructed 
people and an invincible Navy.” That is excellent sense. 
The Liberal party and the nation have in Mr. Haldane “an 
Imperial asset” of no small value. 





On Tuesday messages of congratulation passed between 
the President of the United States and the King. The Presi- 
dent’s “ Marconigram” contained a noteworthy sign of the 
growth of the recognition of the Imperial idea in the fact that 
he congratulated “the people of the British Empire,” and 
not merely, as would have been the case a generation ago, the 
British people, on this new and ethereal link between the two 
branches of the race. Americans are sometimes accused of an 
unwillingness to recognise the Empire as a permanent political 
unit, but this is clearly not the case with the President. 
Scientifically even more remarkable than the wireless ex- 
change of messages from shore to shore is the wonderful 
story of the manner in which the ‘Umbria’ during her 
last voyage to New York and back was kept in almost 
unbroken touch with the outer world. There is something 
magical in the idea of a vessel in the lonely ocean receiving 
continual messages from the unseen world beyond the 
waters that surround her. Every ocean liner should be 
provided with the apparatus. Had this been done in the 
case of the ‘St. Louis’ much terrible anxiety would have 
been avoided. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes an article on the progress 
so far made in “ Rowtonising” our barracks. Though as yet the 
cubicles have only been used at Woking and Dublin Barracks, 
which were not built with a view to cubicles, and the experiment 
has thus been partial and imperfect, they have proved a very 





great success. In certain cases men possessing cubicles have 
refused promotion to the rank of lance-corporal because the 
corporals have to sleep in the common dormitories,—a strong 
proof of the favourable feeling among the men. Butafter all, 
is it not a little ridiculous to discuss gravely whether the 
soldier will or will not like cubicles when we know that what 
the men, often of exactly the same class, most like ina Rowton 
House is the cubiclesystem? Men donot cease to be like their 
fellows because they engage to serve their country. We note 
that the writer in the Times mentions, though, we are glad to 
see without sympathy, the suggestion that only a favoured 
section of the men should have cubicles, and that the recruit 
should begin in a common dormitory. That is a most fatuous 
proposal. What will help recruiting will be the recruit’s 
knowledge that during his first and succeeding nights in 
barracks he will not be exposed to what he imagines, though 
usually quite erroneously, is the “roughing” and “ bullying” 
of his comrades. The promise of a cubicle after two 
years’ service will have no attractive force. The War Office 
may rest assured that the upholders of the cubicle system will 
not be content until the experiment has been tried in a 
barrack in which all the men have cubicles, and not merely a 
percentage. 


We record with great regret the death of Ex-Mayor 
Hewitt, one of New York’s leading citizens. In spite of Mr. 
Hewitt’s great age, he retained his vigour, both of mind and 
body, almost to the end, and his memory, stored with remi- 
niscences of all the great men, not only of America but 
of England, even in the last few months of his life seemed 
never at fault. During the period of the Civil War Mr. Hewitt 
did the State great service by putting the resources of his 
ironworks at the disposal of Mr. Lincoln. He manufactured 
carriages, or rather, beds, for a battery of mortars in about a 
quarter of the time that the State arsenal named as the 
quickest possible. Mr. Hewitt’s account of the interview in 
which Mr. Lincoln acknowledged his work and thanked him 
for what he had done showed the great President in an aspect 
eminently characteristic and delightful. “Why, Mr. Hewitt, I 
thought you were about eight feet high,” were, if we remember 
rightly, the President’s words, meaning that a man who had 
done such big things must be a big man. America is always 
believed to have no great resident landowners, but Mr. Hewitt 
possessed and lived on some twenty-two thousand acres of 
land not much more than an hour’s journey from New York, 
—an estate of “ woods, waters, and wastes,” where a chain of 
lakes surrounded with forest-clad hills seemed to the British 
visitor more appropriate to Scotland than to the environs of 
the second greatest city in the world. 


The result of the poll at West Derby was announced on 
Tuesday. Mr. Rutherford, the Unionist candidate, carried 
the seat by a majority of 2,204. In 1895 the Unionist 
majority was 2,936, and on a much smaller vote. Mr. Ruther- 
ford was an extremely strong candidate. He was Lord 
Mayor of Derby when the vacancy occurred, but resigned that 
office in order to contest the constituency. His political 
views were of a distinctly popular and democratic kind. Those 
who think the Education Bill has ruined the Government in 
the great popular constituencies will be able to draw very 
little support for their theories from the case of West Derby. 

We note with no little satisfaction that Lord Grenfell, now 
Governor of Malta, has been appointed to the command of 
the Fourth Army Corps, the headquarters of which are in 
London. The appointment is an excellent one, for Lord 
Grenfell is one of the soundest soldiers in the British Army. 
He will bring to his command a statesmanlike mind as well as 
military qualities of a high order. Lord Grenfell’s influence 
on the making of the Egyptian Army was most potent. 

The trial of Arthur Alfred Lynch, M.P.-elect for Galway, 
on the charge of high treason, began on Wednesday before 
the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Wills, and Mr. Justice 
Channell, and ended just as we go to press in the prisoner 
being found guilty, and sentenced to death. We therefore 
withhold all comment both on the trial and sentence till next 
week, but we have dealt with certain general aspects of 
treason in another column. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


New Consols (2¢) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDIVIDUALITY OF THE GERMAN 
EMPEROR. 


TY XHE individuality of the German Emperor was the 

subject of a very interesting passage in the speech 
made by Count von Biilow to the Reichstag on Wed- 
nesday.. According to Count von Biilow, “the great 
feature” of the Emperor’s character is “his freedom from 
all prejudice.” If any one is competent to pronounce a 
judgment on this point, it must, no doubt, be the present 
Imperial Chancellor, and we therefore think it safe to accept 
his dictum. That we are able to do so frees us from no little 
embarrassment in attempting a review of the Emperor's 
character. Naturally we are anxious in dealing with the 
Kaiser to say nothing that can seem personally offensive 
or distasteful to him; for though we must speak out with 
all the plainness possible in regard to German policy and 
German aspirations, we wish to treat the Emperor personally 
with all the respect due to his position. But in the case 
of a man, whether Emperor or simple citizen, who possesses 
“freedom from all prejudice,” the danger of wounding by 
candid discussion is practically removed. The man who is 
free from all prejudice will understand the true function 
of criticism, and although he does not agree, will realise 
that the critic even when he seems most severe is only per- 
‘forming what he regards as his duty in the interest of a 
truthful interpretation of human character. We shall 
therefore make no further apology for saying exactly how 
the character of the Kaiser strikes one who sees him from 


who judges him as an historical character is judged, 2.e., 
solely on “ public form ” and through an honest study of 
the Emperor’s words and deeds. That standpoint is 


probably the best one from which to judge a Monarch, | 
for the eyes are not dazzled by the blaze of sovereignty. | 


We shall speak, then, of the Kaiser exactly as he appears 
to us, confident that the quality of “freedom from all 
prejudice” which his Chancellor describes will prevent 
him from feeling wounded by our plain speaking. 


The Kaiser, we take it, is not a man of any exceptional | 
his principles of State policy in the dangerous school of 


intellectual gifts. He is, of course, by no means devoid 
of brain-power; but the type to which he belongs is rather 
that of the versatile and quick-witted than that of the clear 
and profound intelligences. He is a clever man, no doubt, 
and possesses immense mental energy; but his mind is apt to 
move along the surface of things and to find pleasure in 
detail rather than in essentials. His isnot the mind which 


a 
be known about England. But in truth the impression madg 
has been only passing and superficial. Had it been deeper 
it would have taught him, what he only realised too late 
that the telegram would be resented with the whole force 
of the English character, and by those who disapproved of 
the Raid quite as much as by those who were inclined to 
condone it. The Kaiser had completely misjudged ys, 
It is the same in regard to America. One is often 
astonished by indications of how much the German 
Emperor seems to know about America and the American 
temperament, and yet when it comes to the moment for 
action he shows that he has utterly failed to understand 
the people with whom he is dealing. His understanding ig 
seen to be superficial, his misunderstanding fundamental, 
No one who really understood the Americans could haye 
thought that anything was to be gained by the way in 
which the German Embassy at Washington attempted to 
influence public opinion; by the visit of Prince Henry; 
by the christening of a yacht by Miss Roosevelt; or by 
the gift of the statue of Frederick the Great. Want of 
judgment was shown in every step of the Kaiser’s spirited 
but unsuccessful attempt to capture the American people. 


But though versatility is the keynote of the Kaiser's 
nature, it will not altogether account for his individuality 
as we see it to-day. To understand his mental position 
we must remember two potent influences that have affected 
and are affecting him. The first of these is his patriotism, 
Without any question, there is no German more, we 
had almost said so, devoted to his country, and more 
anxious to serve her according to his lights, than is 











takes a firm grasp of one or two great principles and 
follows them to the end. His mind is packed with 
samples of almost everything that is to be known, but 
his store is soon exhausted. In fact, the Emperor is intel- 
lectually rather like a successful newspaper. He can 
always surprise the world by being able to produce a 
fairly sensible opinion upon almost any conceivable 
subject, and, what is more, can always show a considerable 
amount of expert knowledge thereon. Again, like the 
ideal journalist, he is without prejudices. New things 
and new ideas do not frighten him, or annoy him, or even 
perplex him, but attract him. His mind is adaptable to 
the last degree, and there is nothing approaching that 
petrification of the spirit which too often clings to the 
men of the older civilisations. But though this versatile, 
eager, active, stimulating spirit has many good sides, it is 
often joined with a want of judgment both as regards men 
and things. The slow men do not always judge rightly, 
or the quick men always wrongly; but with exceptional 
quickness and versatility too often goes a want of appre- 
ciation of the essential conditions of a problem. The 
mind is too full of ideas or too easily moved by the 
rapidly shifting pageant of events, is too much in a 
ferment of eager interest, to receive those deeper impressions 
on which the mind acts or by which it is restrained in- 
stinctively. This seems to be exactly thecase with the German 
Emperor. Heis one of the quick men who have but little real 
strength of judgment. ‘Take asan example the telegram to 
President Kriiger. The Emperor prides himself on his 
knowledge of England and Englishmen, and on the sym- 
pathy of comprehension which he possesses in regard to us 
as a people; and a casual observer might say that by his visits 
here and his study of England he had learnt all that was to 








the Emperor. What was said of the Duke of Wellington 


; 5 | we may truly say of him: “That man would serve his 
outside,—one who has no direct personal knowledge, but | 


country with a pickaxe and a spade if he could serve her 
in no other way.” But when the Kaiser was young and 
most impressionable he came under the influence of the 
new State Machiavellism of Prince Bismarck. While he 
learned that it was his prime duty to serve his country, 
he unfortunately learned also that in serving one’s country 
the ordinary rules of conduct did not apply, and that great 
statesmen must in great affairs practise the statecraft 
which the subtle Italian laid down some four hundred years 
ago. ‘The Emperor may have taken his love of Germany 
from his father, the Emperor Frederick, but he learned 


Bismarck. And he learned his lesson in that school with 
a thoroughness and tenacity not otherwise discernible in 
his character. Hence we find in the German Emperor 
a most curious and unique combination. The quick, 
versatile, somewhat irresponsible character wanting 
in depth and judgment is in him shot through with 
Bismarckian statecraft,—a quality which should go by 
right with a type of mind very different from that which 
we should naturally associate with the Emperor. The 
policy and cunning of the Bismarckian school are incon- 
gruously engrafted on the eager, mercurial qualities which 
are in essentials their opposites. The result cannot but be 
perplexing and anomalous. And yet from the point of view 
of other nations the mixture isa very dangerous one. | Itis 
almost impossible to believe that the Kaiser is continuing, 
and even developing, Bismarck’s principles of statecraft, 
and yet such is the case. The inability to believe that this 
is so has misled half the statesmen of Europe. As soon 
as they begin to count upon the Emperor’s apparent 
character producing its natural results, they find them- 
selves in contact with a pupil of Prince Bismarck. But if 
the foreign statesmen are deceived, so is the Emperor him- 
self. He may fancy that he has inherited and improved 
on the Bismarck tradition, and that in his freedom 
from all diplomatic and political prejudice he is doing 
greater work for Germany than even the great Pomeranian 
squire; but in reality the Emperor’s statecraft, un- 
deniably clever as it is, lacks the concentration and the 
intensity of purpose which marked that of his master. 
To begin with, Prince Bismarck would never have brought 
the problems of the Navy, of the colonies, of Chinese ex- 
pansion, of the Asia Minor policy, and of the policy of fight- 
ing the Socialists as the enemies of the State to boiling point 
all at once. The Emperor’s versatility has infected his 
statecraft, and has made it noisy and mercurial where it 
should be silent, slow, and strong. One more side of the 
Emperor's character must be noticed. We cannot profess 
to admire his taste either in music, letters, sculpture, paint- 
ing, or architecture, for it seema to us that his ideas always 
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Jack distinction in these regions, and are rather those of 
the energetic and bustling bourgeois than of an intellectual 
aristocrat. We must, however, fully admit his gifts of 
eloquence. | He is a real orator, and if his rhetoric some- 
‘times lacks polish, it never fails in vigour and “ go,” which 
are, after all, the prime considerations in such matters. 
Again, the Kaiser's “‘ personal magnetism ” is undoubtedly 
very great. It is, no doubt, comparatively easy for Kings 
to enchant, but the spells woven by the Kaiser are potent 
bevond those of ordinary Monarchs. 

We have written frankly about the Emperor, but it is, 
of course, possible that events may show that we are mis- 
taken in our estimate, and prove him in reality the strong, 
silent man of long and deeply considered views instead of 
the exponent of a mercurial Machiavellism. But which- 
ever he is, the duty of English statesmen remains the 
same,—that is, to watch his designs and to endorse none 
of them unless they clearly and directly contribute to the 
interests of this country. In our belief, the Emperor is 
most dangerous to us if his character is such as we have 
described, for it is most likely to be misunderstood. Our 
rulers would understand the slow, silent man’s policy far 
better than the other. Englishmen are always inclined to 
think lightly of the versatile temperament, but if they 
do so in the case of the German Emperor, they may find 
themselves, almost before they know it, up to the neck in 
the morass of Bismarckian statecraft. 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S SPEECH 
ON THE ARMY. 


[T is hardly necessary to say that with the main conten- 
tion of Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech on the Army 
made at Oldham last Saturday we are in hearty agreement, 
for it is similar to that which we have ourselves put forth 
on many occasions, and with which we dealt at length a 
fortnight ago. Ovr contention was, and is, that we 
should make a clear distinction between our professional 
and our civilian, or auxiliary, soldiers, and that to the 
civilian soldiers should be entrusted the work of home 
defence, while the professional soldiers should be relieved 
of all the duties but those of providing for the policing of 
the Empire and for the maintenance in’ England of a 
mobile expeditionary force ready for instant service. This 
proposal—which was also made at the Oldham meeting 
by Major Seely as well as in his able article in the January 
National Review—Mr. Winston Churchill set forth with 
his usual point and zeal. Unfortunately, however, he in- 
terwove with it a somewhat heated personal attack on Mr. 
Brodrick and on his schemes of Army reform —an attack 
which, we hold, was not sound in substance, and was cer- 
tainly not sound in policy, when judged from Mr. Churchill’s 
own standpoint,—that of a man who is sincerely anxious to 
establish our military system on a strong and intelligible 
basis. We hold no brief for Mr. Brodrick ; we differ from 
him very greatly in his way of regarding Army questions ; 
we regret profoundly many of his acts while at the War 
Office, as, for example, his ruinous treatment of the Volunteer 
question ; and we think he was guilty of grave error in certain 
of his appointments, and especially that of the Salisbury 
Plain command. Again, we consider that he should have 
made changes far more drastic and fundamental in the or- 
ganisation of the War Office, and should have given greater 

consideration to the claims of the Auxiliary Forces. But 
though from our point of view Mr. Brodrick has committed 
many administrative sins of omission and commission— 
among these latter we agree with Mr. Churchill that the 
acceptance of a German decoration by a British Secretary 
of State was a most deplorable and humiliating incident— 
we cannot think it fair to denounce Mr. Brodrick as if he 
had produced a great new scheme which has failed. Our 

quarrel with Mr. Brodrick’s handling of Army matters.is 
not for having produced any great and new changes, but 
rather for having failed to look at our military problem as 

a whole. To our regret, he seems to have been unable 

to see that a radical change was wanted, and that this 

change must be in the direction of relieving the pro- 
fessional Army from the duty of home defence, and 
entrusting that work to an improved and better organised 

Army of civilian and non-professional soldiers,— Militia, 

Yeomanry, and Volunteers. 

But though this is our view, it seems to us both 
unreasonable and unfair to denounce the army corps 








device as something malwm in se, as does Mr. Churchill, 
As long as the old system of looking to the professional 
Army as the prime defenders of these shores, helped by a 
body of inferior Auxiliary troops, is mainined, the army 
corps system as organised by Mr. Brodrick is a distinct 
improvement, for it provides for decentralisation,—an 
essential to military efficiency. It is said, no doubt, that 
such decentralisation has not actually been secured; but 
at any rate the principle was a sound one, and granted 
that the old system was to hold the field, we could never 
understand the animosity created in many minds by the 
army corps proposals. There must exist a large unit of 
about the army corps size, and to call it an army corps as 
formerly, but to give the General commanding a real and 
extensive autonomy, ought, we hold, to appeal to all advo- 
cates of efficiency. The old system is not rendered worse, 
but better, by the effort to endow the army corps with 
autonomy. Other items in Mr. Brodrick’s so-called great 
scheme seem to us per se and as far as they go sound and 
reasonable, and more especially the alteration in pay and in 
the terms of service. Of his one new departure of great im- 
portance, the increase of the Yeomanry, we can say nothing 
but good. Taken as a whole, however, Mr. Brodrick’s 
dealings with the Army have always seemed to us to err, not 
because of their bigness and newness, but because they were 
merely improvements of an old system, and did not spring 
from a fundamental consideration of the whole problem. 
They were always in intention, and very often in practice, 
good examples of patching, but they were simply patching, 
not reconstruction to meet the essential needs of the 
situation. 

But though, as we have said, we think Mr. Winston 
Churchill has done some harm to his cause by the 
vehemence and exaggeration of his attack on Mr. Brodrick, 
and by talking as if the Secretary of State for War had 
done something as big as it was wrong, whereas he has 
only patched up the building he found on the ground, 
we are heartily grateful to him for the way in which 
he has placed the essentials of the problem before 
the public. Nothing could have been better than the 
summary which he and Major Seely gave of the principles 
upon which our military system onght to be organised. 
If these two capable and energetic young men do their 
best, as we do not doubt they will, both in the House 
of Commons and the country, to make the essential 
principles for which they and we contend understood, they 
are certain to gain converts and to help the formation 
of a public opinion which will insist on a recasting of 
our military system. They will certainly have our 
support, and also, we believe, that of a considerable portion 
of the Press, in their efforts to force the country to 
face the situation. Again, as will be seen from a. letter 
which we publish in another column from the secretary of 
the National Service League, they will obtain the support 
of that body in their work. Taken as a whole, indeed, the 
prospects of making a real impression on the public 
opinion of the country seem most favourable. It would, 
however, be most unwise if the public mind were at present 
to be confused with too many details of organisation. For 
the moment the main points to insist on are (1) that the 
professional Army shall be relieved of the duty of pro- 
viding the military force required for home defence; 
(2) that home defence shall be entrusted to an im- 
proved Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, properly and 
appropriately equipped and organised for the work; 
(3) that the professional Army shall provide for the 
policing of the Empire, and also for a mobile expe- 
ditionary force of, say, thirty thousand men, to be 
kept always ready equipped in Britain for the striking of 
a rapid blow; (4) that if when these conditions are 
fulfilled there is an overplus in the professional Army, 
the professional Army shall be reduced by that amount, 
and the saving spent partly in better pay for the profes- 
sional soldier and officer, and partly in improving the 
Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. Public discussion and 
consideration will gradually show how these principles can 
best be carried out, but meantime it is right that only the 
main principles should be insisted on. 

There remains another point to be dealt with. We are 
extremely glad to note that Mr. Winston Churchill has 
the courage to put forward economy and a saving of the 
national rescurces as one of the recommendations for the 
scheme he advocates. Here we are entirely with him. As 
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our readers know, we have always combated the notion 
that economy has nothing to do with the question of 
national defence and military efficiency. It is, no doubt, 
popular for the moment to talk as if the cost mattered 
nothing in such matters, and as if the only way to make the 
nation safe were to pour out money like water. Weentirely 
disagree with all such notions. It must never be forgotten 
that to preserve the fiscal health and elasticity of the nation 
is in itself a part of national defence. But still more is it 
important to remember that it is not lavishness and 
efficiency, but pecuniary carefulness and efficiency, which 
naturally go together ; and that it is not the costly armies, 
but the close-cut armies, which have done the best work. 
The Prussian Army which conquered at Sadowa was one 
of the least costly armies that the world has ever seen. 
Again, Lord Kitchener made the Egyptian Army at once 
the most efficient and the cheapest native army in exist- 
ence. There was no lavishness about the system that pre- 
vailed in Cairo or on the frontier, and yet the Egyptian 
Army did work which, of its kind, has never been sur- 
passed. Mr. Winston Churchill by keeping the flag of 
economy flying in regard to Army matters will do, not harm, 
but rather good service to the cause of military reform, and 
incidentally will do a great service to the Empire, for when 
the anti-Imperial reaction comes, as come it certainly 
will, he will be able to help in the work of making 
the people understand that all Imperialists are not 
spendthrifts, and that the Empire, and the professional 
Army on which the Empire to so large an extent depends, 
can be maintained without imposing an intolerable burden 
on the taxpayer. 


We have dealt chiefly with Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
speech at Oldham, partly because it was the longest, and 
partly also because we felt obliged to set forth how and 
where we differed from him in his treatment of Mr. 
Brodrick ; but we must not forget to mention the quite 
admirable little speech made at the same meeting by 
Major Seely, than whom Parliament has no abler 
and better combatant Member. Major Seely’s speech 
was as sound and clear-headed as it could be, and 
we cannot do better than quote his closing words as a 
model of the tone in which the problem should be ap- 
proached. After insisting that the Navy was the force 
on which the bulk of the money allotted to national 
defence must be spent, he went on to point out how we 
“must try and awake in the nation a sense of its own 
responsibility for the defence of its own country.” To do 
this would free the Navy, and also the professional Army, 
if an oversea enterprise had to be undertaken. ‘“ Another 
advantage would be that it would dispel that lack of 
interest in naval and military problems among the whole 
mass of the people which was responsible for much of the 
inefficiency which now prevailed. The defence of this 
country was the affair of its unpaid citizens. It was not 
a case that would or should appeal to sordid instincts. 
On the Volunteers, the Militia, and the Yeomanry it must 
rest, and they must be frankly asked to take up the task, 
not with a sneer, but with thanks for their past services, 
and a deep sense that in them the nation could safely put 
its trust.” 





THE OFFICE OF THE PRESS CORRESPONDENT. 


i is one of the plainest, as on occasion it may be one 

of the most agitating and subversive, characteristics 
of Englishmen that they have an intense desire to know 
the truth. That is a fact which all newspapers, and nearly 
all politicians, realise soon or late ; and it is to that fact, if 
you go to the bottom of things, that the character of the 
English Press considered as a whole is to be traced. In no 
country, of course, can a Press be representative of the tem- 
perament and the tendencies of its readers unless it appeals 
to and speaks forall kinds of minds; and no doubt we have 
what are called “‘sensational,” and what often are hysterical, 
journals, read by and representing the frame of mind of 
ill-balanced and hysterical persons. But in men’s affairs 
it is not the hysterical person who counts; it is not the 
man who, hearing this or that story or accusation, screams 
that this or that must be done without the slightest 
delay ; rather it is the man whose first impulse is not to 
believe, and whose second impulse is to question the story 


a, 
If he is convinced, he may be relied upon to act. accordino 
to his convictions; but he is valuably inert before he acts. 
—valuably, because he is thinking what he ought to do, 
and when he has thought out what he ought to do he does 
it thoroughly. He will not move until he believes that hg 
has got at the truth; but when he moves the momentun 
is irresistible. 


But the truth is hard to find in varying degrees. It jg 
moderately easy for every man to arrive at a decision on 
the working powers of the parish pump, since, if you get 
bad or not enough water, it is not a difficult business to 
find out who pumps the water and why it is not clean. 
but it is a different matter with the pump of the parish 
next but two. In that case, if you want an explanation why 
the wateris insufficient or turbid, you must rely on the report 
of some one who has watched it being pumped ; unless, of 
course, you are able to go and watch it being pumped 
yourself, which probably your own business of earning 
bread-and-butter prevents you from doing. That is, put 
in a plain manner, the difference between the understanding 
at which an ordinary man—and they are ordinary men 
who elect and pay Ministries—arrives in regard to home 
and foreign politics. The ordinary man can judge—of 
course he is sometimes cajoled and deceived—of home 
affairs on the spot. He can see the man for whom he 
votes ; he can ask him questions, and can ask his neigh- 
bours questions ; if, for instance, it is a question of money 
paid to local rates, he has the opportunity of controlling 
the incidence of those rates by his own vote and expression 
of opinion. But in the case of what happens outside of 
what he can feel and touch and see and question, what 
can he do? He must depend upon the expression of the 
statements of others, according as they seem to him likely 
to be intrinsically correct or are thrust upon him by men 
with axes of their own to grind, and he is conscious of his 
dependence. For many men the sense of that dependence 
has been pungently accentuated by an event of the present 
week. M. de Blowitz, who only at the end of last year 
resigned his position as Paris correspondent of the Times, 
died of peritonitis on Sunday. For nearly thirty years 
M. de Blowitz had held his appointment, and during those 
thirty years he made himself a name known wherever 
newspapers are read. He possessed eminently the quali- 
ties of the great newspaper correspondent. He had the 
capacity of judging men; he was able to pick out essen- 
tials from what to other men might appear an inextricable 
jungle of contradictory tendencies; he could, as it were, 
photograph the minds of the men he met and knew, and 
he knew every man in France worth knowing. He had 
the power of inducing large generalities from the 
knowledge of the fewest particulars. His memory was 
amazing; on one occasion, indeed, when Thiers made a 
magnificent speech at a sitting of the Chamber at Versailles, 
M. de Blowitz, having taken no notes whatever, was able to 
telegraph almost the very words of the speech to London 
the same night,—a speech which occupied two and 
a half columns of the Times. His greatest coup, 
perhaps, was the obtaining of the text of the Treaty 
of Berlin, of which sixty-four articles and the preamble 
were published in London while the Treaty was actually 
being signed; but he possessed the power of anticipating 
events as well as of outwitting fellow-journalists. It was 
in 1883 that he announced that the Russians were going 
to Merv,—an announcement immediately contradicted by 
the Russian Government, and ridiculed by English 
Ministers, who were satisfied with caustic criticisms on 
people addicted to ‘“ Mervousness.” Count Leontieff, 
indeed, journeyed to Paris to assure Blowitz that he 
had been humbugged; Blowitz asked him to repeat the 
assurance six months from that day,—and it was not 
repeated. Nine years later he predicted an Alliance 
between Russia and France. His prediction was not 
published; nobody but Blowitz seemed to know any- 
thing about the business; but five years afterwards the 
Dual Alliance was proclaimed. That is merely one 
instance of his faculty of forecasting the result of 
tendencies obscure to others; but, of course, prediction 
was not his main occupation. He could spy political 
attractions where other men saw only unmeaning polite- 
ness ; but he made his main business the daily description 
of political events. He was always more than a merely 





told him. He is slow of persuasion; above all, he desires 
the bed-rock fact upon which to found his own judgment. 





exuberant reporter; he was a grave interpreter of cosmo- 
politan signs; but, above all, he excelled in indicating “the 
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extreme characteristic impression” of the thing described. 
He saw plainly what were the potentialities of his office, 
and he made his office great. 

If M. de Blowitz was a great journalist, what is the 
lesson taught by his career? What is the function of 
the foreign correspondent of an influential newspaper ? 
Is it merely to supply news, to report what he himself 
hears, ta telegraph information difficult to obtain? It 
must be something more. Foremost among the newspaper 
correspondent’s qualifications must come the power of 
political diagnosis. He must be able to present his 
readers with a clear photograph, but with something more 
also. He must give more than a living picture, more than 
a bald chronicle of passing events; the attention of the 
man to whom he shows a biograph of Royal proces- 
sions must not be distracted by the chase of the 
chance pickpocket in the crowd, it must be directed to 
the demeanour of the mass of watching men and women. 
He must be more than the operator who exposes the 
plate; he must be able to develop the resultant picture, 
and to reproduce, as it were, the atmosphere in which the 
picture was taken. Here and there, when he cannot photo- 
graph, he must be able to draw: to see through the brick 
wall and sketch accurately what is going on behind it. 
Often he will have the slightest and most shadowy outline 
out of which to make his picture; he may ask questions 
and meet with silence, and out of that silence he must 
build what speech would have given him. It was said of 
M. de Blowitz—once calied the “father of the interview” — 
that he used to write interviews with men whom he had 
watched but not seen, put opinions into their mouths in 
the form of answers given to questions, and post the 
ready-made interview to the man, asking whether it 
accurately represented his views. The answer almost 
always was that the particular questions asked would have 
been answered in that particular way. That was M. de 
Blowitz’s great attribute, that he not only saw the thing 
as it was, but could guess what it meant. He sent, as 
it were, picture postcards from Paris to London, but the 
effect on the reader was that of a series of co-ordinated 
studies of men. Behind the production of the picture was 
always the brain of the mun who selected the essential 
point, the relation of one day’s picture to the next. He 
became thus more an interpreter than a reproducer of 
pictures, and to do that is the huge and delicate function 
of the newspaper correspondent. The foreign correspon- 
dent of a newspaper is perpetually in the position of 
the man with the camera who, in a country strange 
to those to whom he will eventually show his photo- 
graphs, has to select views which will give a proper 
idea of the land through which he is travelling. He 
may select wrongly, like the traveller who comes back 
from Egypt with pictures of railway stations instead of 
pyramids. But his chief difficulty in making a right 
selection and a true picture must always be that he has to 
photograph the minds of men. More, for his photographs 
must be those of the minds of representative men, of men 
who, besides talking, will act; and it is only the man who 
can diagnose correctly the tendencies and the potentialities 
of a nation, as represented by the life and work and 
thought of her typical citizens, who will be able to provide 
his countrymen with what every healthy community 
deeply desires to have; that is, the truth about its 
neighbours. 








TRADE-UNION LAW. 


HE law relating to Trade-Unions “has got into such 

a condition that no man can tell what it is.” This 

is a pretty strong accusation to bring against the good 
sense of Englishmen in legal matters. Here is a depart- 
ment of law which touches two great classes of men,— 
employers and workmen, a great part of the capitalists of 
the kingdom and a great part of the workmen of the 
kingdom. To employers Trade-Unions may be either an 
antagonist or an ally, but they must be one or the other. To 
the workman, if he himself belongs to one, Trade-Unions 
are the sole weapon which he can use to hold his own in the 
industrial conflict. If he does not belong to one, they are 
an obstacle which may prevent him from getting work 
when, owing to astrike, work is plentiful for non- Unionists. 
At every point, therefore, of ordinary business life the law 
relating to Trade-Unions is likely to be appealed to, yet 
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this is the description given of it,—a law which “has got 
into such a condition that no man can tell what it is.” 
Nor is this the judgment of some one smarting under 
recent failure to get a Judge to take the same view of the 
law that he takes. It is the charge neither of an angry 
workman nor of an irritated employer. It is the deliberate 
opinion of an eminent lawyer,—of a lawyer well known at 
the Bar and in the House of Commons. Mr. Haldane’s 
words are a complete justification of the resolution to call 
a national Conference of trade delegates adopted last 
week by three representative Committees of working men. 
Whatever our views may be of what the law on the subject 
ought to be, we can at least agree that it ought not to 
remain what it is. 


The Conference in question will have a draft Bill sub- 
mitted to it by which it is sought to “ legalise the peaceful 
conduct of trade disputes.” This title involves, of course, 
an assumption which will not be universally conceded. 
It has been very generally believed that the peaceful 
conduct of trade disputes was legalised long ago, and that 
any differences of opinion which may exist on the subject 
relate only to what “peaceful conduct” is. But after 
what Mr. Haldane has said this view is inadmissible. “I 
do not know,” he says, “ what the law is, and if I were 
called in to advise a Trade-Union secretary, I should be 
paralysed for want of knowledge what to do, and should 
probably be guilty of advising some illegality.” After 
that it is impossible for any one to say that the law as it 
stands does “legalise the peaceful conduct of trade dis- 
putes.” We shall all agree that it ought to legalise them, 
but in face of Mr. Haldane’s statement we cannot feel sure 
that it does do so. At this point Mr. Haldane comes in 
with a very sensible suggestion, a suggestion which, if they 
are wise, the Conference of trade delegates will make their 
own. Before you alter the law, he says, make sure what 
the law is. Otherwise you will find it very hard to carry 
Parliament with you. Any one who attempts to legislate 
afresh on a matter about which the law is still undeter- 
mined almost inevitably lays himself open to the suspicion 
of wanting to slip in some change which has not been 
properly considered. Therefore, says Mr. Haldane, let 
us ask the Government to appoint a small Royal Com- 
mission consisting of two eminent Judges and an 
expert layman. Let the work of this Commission be 
first to say whether the present decisions can stand 
together, and then, if they cannot stand together, to 
say what ought to be the real principles governing these 
matters, and especially to propose amendments in the law 
of picketing. We are not sure, however, that the Conference 
of trade delegates will not be disposed to take this advice. 
They have a Bill of their own already drafted, and we do 
not think that there is any chance of this Bill being 
accepted as it stands by any Royal Commission. The 
first clause is intended to make “ peaceful picketing ” 
lawful. We should be disposed to say that peaceful 
picketing—such picketing, that is, as is intended merely to 
obtain or communicate information, or to persuade any 
person to work or abstain from working—was lawful 
already, but as Mr. Haldane does not feel clear even on 
this head, we are not going to claim superior wisdom. The 
sting of this first clause lies probably in the words “ person 
or persons.” It certainly ought to be lawful—if it is not 
so already—for any “‘ person” to use any amount of peace- 
ful argument or persuasion to induce men to strike work, 
or to refuse to take work from employers whose men are 
on strike, and there can be no reason why the same thing 
may not be done by two or three “persons.” But what 
if these two or three persons grow into two or three 
thousand? Will the peaceful character of their remon- 
strances lose nothing by the change in numbers? That 
seems a point on which it is impossible to have two 
opinions. The peaceful character of the remonstrance will 
disappear as the numbers of those who offer it grow. 
From a committee or a deputation they become a mob, 
and the reasonings or the persuasions of a mob rapidly 
pass into terrorism. The mere sight of two or three 
thousand people standing outside a door and vocifer- 
ating their injunctions to do this or not to do that is cal- 
culated to alarm the inmates. A mob is not a thing to be 
depended on. It is subject to sudden gusts of passion 
which hurry it into acts that would shock its individual 
members. And under the influence of one of these gusts 
what was intended to be an argument may easily become 
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an assault. A workman who has refused to join in a 
strike, and who is waited on by such a mob, may be 
pardoned if he fails to see in the visit that peaceful 
character with which the Bill invests it. 
The second clause of the Bill deals with the law of 
conspiracy. It starts from what may seem at the first 
glance to be almost a self-evident proposition,—the equal 
innocence of the singular and the plural numbers. If there is 
no harm in the doing of a thing by A, why should there be 
any harm in the doing of this same thing by B, or by B and 
C, or by the whole alphabet acting together? The answer 
is that in judging the character of actions you cannot 
exclude their results from consideration. It is quite 
right for one man to get into a railway carriage in which 
there is one vacant seat. The occupants of the remaining 
places have no possible case against him for doing this, 
or against the Company for allowing him to do it. 
But supposing that twenty-four men get in, have the 
original nine seat-holders no ground of complaint? Yet 
the twenty-four men have only done what any one of them 
had a perfect right todo. There is hardly an act that can 
be named which does not change its character according as 
it is done by few or by many. Consequently, what the 
draft Bill really asks for is the enactment of a special law 
for the protection of Trade-Unionists. The Bill does not 
propose to abolish the offence of conspiracy. In all 
respects but one it leaves the law what it is. It is only 
acts done “in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute” that are affected by the suggested change. 
From this point of view, the latter part of the clause 
which deals with newspapers is even more remarkable. 
Here, again, the general law relating to the Press is not 
touched. ‘No action is to be brought against any news- 
paper which deals with the circumstances of a trade 
dispute.” But this is not to exempt such newspaper from 
liability on any other ground. Therefore, as we read the 
clause, any newspaper which preached the mobbing or 
boycotting of a specific class of persons would be liable to 
an action unless it could be shown that the persons against 
whom the article was directed consisted of “ blacklegs.” 
On proof of this the action would at once fall to the 
ground. We give Trade-Unionists credit for too much 
humour to allow them to make this proposal seriously. 
‘The third clause of the Bill is open to the objection 
that with the exercise of ordinary caution on the part of 
those who frame the rules of a Trade-Union it would be 
impossible for any person injured by its action to make a 
successful claim for damages. The clause provides that 
no Trade-Union shall be liable for any damage done 
by any of its members acting on its behalf unless it can be 
proved that the members in question “acted with the 
directly expressed sanction and authority of the rules of 
such Trade-Union.” It is obvious that under this law 
the first object of the rule-maker would be to sanction or 
authorise nothing inconsistent with the Sermon on the 
Mount. In practice, of course, it would often be necessary to 
start from a lower moral level, but whatever was wanted in 
this way could be provided by the directions of the officers 
of the Union without any trace of it appearing in the rules. 
They would forbid any breach of contract on the part 
of the members. No strike must be begun until all the 
proper notices had been given, and the time covered by 
them had run out. It might be proved conclusively that 
the notices in question had not been given, or that the men 
had stopped work the moment after they had been given, 
and that this had been done at the suggestion and by the 
direction of the Union officials. All this would avail the 
injured person nothing, for there would be the rules, not 
merely not expressly sanctioning, but expressly forbidding, 
any action of the kind. Bad as the drafting of Bills 
sometimes is, we cannot imagine Parliament accepting a 
measure which suggests by its very wording a sure way 
of defeating its apparent object. If Trade-Unions wish to 
keep their benefit funds free from the damages imposed by 
inconvenient verdicts, they must, as Mr. Haldane points 
out, separate them completely from the fund which is 
available for strikes. 





HIGH TREASON AND LOYALTY. 


HE trial for high treason which is taking place as 
we write is one of those happily rare occurrences 


a 
way, and help us to realise the stability of the Society j 
which we live and the inherent blessings of our geographical 
position. So rare is the crime of treason, so remote jg j¢ 
from even the most advanced political ideas, that to’ the 
average citizen it conveys no positive conception; and he 
is apt to regard these rare trials with a curiosity which 
is historical in its nature and almost placid in its gtyj, 
tude. That trials for treason should occasionally oceur 
seems to him not wonderful, because treason, he knows 
is contemplated as possible by a Constitutional system 
which represents the wisdom and the experience of 
more than six hundred years; but that traitors should 
really be found on whose behalf the ancient machinery 
must be put in motion is a fact which moves him soberly 
to refer to the lucid pages of Mr. Green, or the pregnant 
paragraphs of Dr. Stubbs. With the present case we 
have nothing to do, nor shall we at the moment 
discuss whether it was worth while to invoke the law of 
treason for so very unimportant a person as “ Colonel” 
Lynch. It is sufficient for us to know that whatever the 
result of the trial may be, it will be the right and the 
just result. Trials for high treason, rare as they may be, 
have in this country, at any rate, one modern feature — 
all political considerations are divorced from their con. 
duct, and the doing of justice is as certain as the rising of 
the sun. 


But there are various aspects of this question of treason 
that may be with present profit discussed here. We may 
be allowed to inquire whether the average citizen is right 
when he regards the crime and subject of high treason 
with a purely historical eye, when he feels that this un. 
accustomed operation of the law is in reality the putting in 
motion of machinery made for the necessities and used for 
the convenience of aut age which is hidden in the abyss and 
backward of time. We are inclined to think he is wrong, 
though both in this country and in the United States of 
America the true conception of treason tends among the 
people to become obscured and forgotten. The legal con- 
ception truly is ancient. Those fathers of our law, Glanvil 
and Bracton, deriving their ideas from the Roman Majestas, 
formulated the crime more than six hundred years ago 
almost in the phrases that are current to-day: to imagine 
the King’s death, to levy war against the King, to 
adhere to the King’s enemies, were in the minds of 
those ancient jurists the prime crimes against patriotism, 
were the unforgiveable offences that stood high and 
alone above all other sins. The fact was so patent 
to the legislators of the fourteenth century that the first 
Parliament after the Black Death passed in 1352 that 
famous Statute of Treasons which, while it safeguarded 
the law of treason from Royal abuse, established 
the tests ,that to this day determine the crime of 
high treason. It adopts Bracton’s definition of the 
crime, and that definition, as expounded by the great 
lawyers of the past, and extended in various directions by 
certain ancient and modern statutes, is the law of the 
land to-day. There is perhaps nothing more interesting 
in the history of law than the way in which this definition 
has from age to age expanded to meet the exigencies of 
the period. As we now understand the crime of treason, 
“the King” has come to mean the society that the King 
represents, the Constitutional system of which he is the 
representative. To “imagine his death” is no unfit 
phrase by which to express the idea that the dissolution or 
dismemberment of his Empire has been imaged forth by 
some traitor. We believe that it is not less necessary now, 
nay, we think it is even more necessary now than ever, to 
keep this idea in mind. The corporate character of the 
Empire is an idea which must be laid hold of once and for 
always, and for this reason, if for no other, we believe that 
the essential meaning of treason should be kept in mind 
by the community. The height and crown of treason is 
malignantly to strive to bring about the destruction of the 
British Empire. The other great branches of treason— 
treason by levying war for the purposes of deposition of 
the King, or to attain political or legislative objects, and 
treason by adhering to the King’s enemies—are almost 
implied in this original conception. From these definitions 
of the various branches of treason it is possible for the 
mind to grasp more freshly and fully the elusive conception 
of loyalty, which at times in the stress of political contro- 
versy or under the influence of foreign temptation is apt 





that throw into vivid relief the even texor of our political 





to lose shape and form. Loyalty to the Empire is an idea 
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eeds presentation, even though at the present hour 
oa of the commonwealth is taken, and as a rule 


rightly taken, for granted. 

This feeling is not less vividly present in the minds of 
statesmen abroad than it is here. Both in France and 
Germany the idea of high treason has great similarity to our 
own conception of thecrime. But there is one curious differ- 
ence, which is perhaps due to that discontinuity of legisla- 
tive force which the frequently disturbed condition of the 
Continent in modern times has rendered inevitable. In 
both the French and German Codes the law distinguishes 
between treason aimed at the Sovereign and treason that 
would injure the State. In France since 1870 there has 
been no peculiar provision to protect the President from 
the operations of treason, but under the late Emperor the 
law was specifically divided. In each case the provisions 
that protect the State are very similar to, though more 

elaborate than, those which are in force in this country. In 
America we find that to the statesman, at any rate, the idea 
of treason is one which must be kept in the foreground. 
By the original Constitution it was enacted that treason 
consisted only in levying war against the States or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort. 
By an Act of 1790 the death penalty was declared to be the 
penalty of treason, but an Act of 1862 created an alterna- 
tive punishment consisting of a minimum period of five 
years’ imprisonment and a minimum fine of five thousand 
dollars. A curious aspect of the law of treason has not un- 
naturally developed in the States. Could there be treason 
against a particular State as well as treason against the 
Union? There is perhaps still some slight doubt on this 
question, but the individual States have in many instances 
provided against the contingency of internal treason by the 
passing of statutes defining the crime, and attaching to 
it the death penalty. It is possible that in any individual 
case a collision might arise between the Supreme Court 
and the local State Tribunal on the subject, but the fact 
that many individual States have chosen to do all that in 
them lies to protect themselves against internal treason 
shows that the subject is one which has occupied, and does 
occupy, the mind of local American statesmen. Indeed, the 
need everywhere for national watchfulness grows rather 
than diminishes, and in the vast area of America local 
laws of treason have reasons for their existence. It 
is perhaps not altogether surprising that a State like 
Venezuela should have so recently as 1896 adopted an 
elastic treason law (without the death penalty), for in 
such a State loyalty is almost a necessity of existence. 
But loyalty here, though certainly more easily enforced 
than in a South American Republic, is not less, though it is 
less obviously, a necessity of existence, Treason with us is 
rare; it is for us to see that loyalty is universal; not the 
loyalty which refuses to criticise, but the loyalty which will 
spare no effort that makes for Imperial healthfulness and 
efficiency, the loyalty that spurns a selfish provincialism of 
ideas. 








A HELPER AND FRIEND OF MANKIND. 
NLY perhaps in the unpretending building in Regent 
Street where last Saturday he died have flags been 
flying this week at half-mast; but there is hardly any part of 
the British Empire where the tidings that Quintin Hogg had 
fallen at his post have failed to bring intosome lives the shadow 
of personal bereavement. Of him, with singular exactitude 
of application, might be used very many of the lines of 
Matthew Arnold’s noble tribute to his father :— 
“Thou wouldst not alone 
Be saved ..... alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. .... 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand..... 
And through thee I believe 
In the noble and great who are gone. .... 
. . . Souls temper’d with fire, 
Fervent, heroic, and good, 
Helpers and friends of mankind.” 

The soul of Quintin Hogg was caught early by the temper- 
ing fire. Of this his having held Bible-classes while a boy at 
Eton is evidence enough, although the attendance of as many 
as half of the boys in his house at those gatherings was 
probably attributable, at least in part, to the fact that Hogg 


was quite one of the most brilliant football players ever seen 
on the Eton or any other playing-fields. How hotly the same 
fire was burning a year or two later was shown by the sense 
of something nearly amounting to compulsion under which he 
entered upon his forty years of labour for the helping of the 
youth of London. Immediately on leaving Eton he plunged 
into work among the poorest and most neglected of London 
boys, not knowing whither it would lead him; and the contrast 
between their lot and that of his own class was simply intoler- 
able to him. “I had never,’ he wrote long afterwards, “ been 
brought into contact with real poverty and want before, and 
felt almost as though I should go mad unless I did something 
to try and help some of the wretched little chaps I used to 
find running about the streets.” And so, as every one has 
seen from the obituary notices, he began by teaching reading, 
with the Bible as reading-book, to two boy crossing-sweepers 
at night under the Adelphi arches. But he was soon con- 
vinced that, for him at any rate, equipment to help street boys 
must be based upon genuine knowledge of their point of view. 
It followed, as of necessity, that he took the most simple and 
direct steps to place himself at their point of view, by be- 
coming one of them himself. For two or three nights a week 
for six months he lived their life—blacking boots, holding 
horses, or doing any otker odd jobs he saw them doing, and 
sleeping out with them on barges, under tarpaulins, or on a 
ledge of the Adelphi arches—breakfasting, unsuspected, 
with his father next morning in Carlton Gardens. Round 
such a nucleus of fact legends must accrete, and it is 
with reluctance that one is now enjoined by the higher 
criticism not to believe that he once blacked Sir 
James Weir Hogg’s boots for the usual fee. It would be 
rash to dogmatise for or against the general need for an 
apprenticeship like that accepted by Quintin Hogg, with 
all its inevitably repulsive accessories, in the case of those 
who wish to exert the most powerful leverage on the lives of 
the least fortunate of their fellow-citizens. Opinions of great 
weight might undoubtedly be quoted on either side of that 
question. It is in some respects akin to the problem presented 
by the difference between the methods of Roman Catholic and 
other Christian missionaries in Oriental countries. But what- 
ever may be the sound conclusion on the issues raised at large, 
there can hardly be a doubt of the rightness of the instinct by 
which Hogg was guided in his own case. If, with the great 
advantage given him with all boys by the possession of the 
assured confidence of manner and bearing which so usually 
accompanies athletic prowess, he was yet conscious of a 
damaging aloofness, it would indeed be presumptuous to say 
that he chose a wrong way of breaking it down. For that he 
did break it down is a fact which has been written triumphantly 
on the lives of hundreds—indeed, of thousands—whose greatest 
pride has been, and is, that he was their friend. Once 
down, too, Quintin Hogg took very good care that no wall or 
hedge of division should ever grow up again. Having 
established a ragged school, for two or three years he scarcely 
missed his attendance at it for a single night, and his 
attendance meant hard teaching from 7 to 10 o’clock. More- 
over, when rather later on he had established a “twopenny 
dosshouse” for boys at his school, who otherwise would have 
been sleeping in thieves’ kitchens and recruiting the criminal 
population, he and a master whom he had engaged divided 
between them the duty of sleeping in a kind of cubicle at the 
end of a dormitory holding forty, and of seeing that the other 
inmates got up for their work at any hour from 5.30 a.m. 
onwards. 


Too long, though most attractive, would it be to tell here 
the story of the steady development of Quintin Hogg’s under- 
takings,—partly through the introduction of necessary classifi- 
cation among the ever-growing numbers of boys of various 
social grades and antecedents who were drawn together by 
the irresistible magnetism of the schools dominated by his 
personality. Towards that development he gave his money, if 
possible, as freely as he lavished all the leisure which, as a first- 
rate man of business much engaged in the City, he possessed. 
For many years he is said to have spent £5,000 a year in meet- 
ing the difference between the fees paid by the members of the 
clusses and clubs at the Regent Street Polytechnic and the 
expenses of maintaining them ; and these subventions, together 
with the very large sums which he devoted to the purchase (in 





1881) of the original building and its conversion and equip- 
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ment for the uses of that most remarkable institution, are 

estimated at not less than £100,000, which, however, was but 

a part of his manifold, well-considered, and carefully applied 

benefactions. There are no words of praise adequate for 

the merits of generosity of this kind, not a shilling of 
which is wasted, or in the least degree checks self-help in 
a single beneficiary. The whole idée mére of the Poly- 
technic, too, was in the highest degree and the best sense 
liberal. In Mr. Hogg’s plain words, “what we wanted to 
develop our Institute into”—it was then (1880) in Long Acre 
—‘“was a place which should recognise that God had given 
man more than one side to his character, and where we could 
gratify any reasonable taste, whether athletic, intellectual, 
spiritual, or social.” And for twenty-one years that is what 
the “ Poly” has done and has been. Its very great value as 
an agency for technical instruction of the most varied descrip- 
tions has been, happily, for many years recognised and 
stimulated by substantial grants from the London County 
Council. The value of its secondary and higher teaching 
is attested by numerous degrees and scholarships of many 
kinds won by its students. The interests of physical develop- 
ment and prowess are promoted by the. provision of large 
cricket and tennis grounds, and by the existence of many very 
flourishing clubs for the pursuit of athletics of various sorts. 
Other recreations, meeting tastes for country life, for litera- 
ture, and for public affairs, are supported by distinct societies. 
And at the heart and centre of the whole, recognised as the 
dominating inspiration, but never obtruded, has ever been an 
intense Christian faith, on the part of men ready and eager to 
afford aids to the cultivation of the religious life by all who 
cared to use them. Chief among those men, though zealously 
and powerfully supported by associates of like temper to his 
own, has always been the founder, Quintin Hogg. For many 
years he knew every member of the “Poly” personally; he 
was always accessible to any member—and there are now 
fifteen thousand of them—who wished for advice as to the 
things of the body, mind, or soul; and for such and divers 
administrative purposes (besides the conduct of direct religious 
instruction on Sundays) he spent there several hours of 
almost every day of his life in London. 

No human being can measure either the amount of self- 
sacrifice concentrated in such a life as that of which we have 
been speaking, or the extent of its contribution, direct and 
indirect, alike to the higher and the more material welfare 
of the nation. To contemplate it is impossible without the 
conviction that in the multiplication of such lives, combining 
a fervent piety with a wide human outlook, would be found 
the solution of almost all the problems which most grievously 
oppress us. Quintin Hogg was not a man of genius, not 
even a man of at all remarkable intellectual grasp; but he 
hgd an intense and consecrated purpose, and a genuine and 
sympathetic comprehension of the many-sided nature of man. 
It is the business of our Churches and our now reconstituted 
national system of education to provide the England of the 
twen’=th century with larger numbers of citizens of such 
spirit and with such ideals. By their success or failure in 
doing so they will he judged by future generations. 





THE PLEASURE OF PERIL. 

RITONS have long boasted that their sports are popular 

in proportion to their danger, that a spice of danger is 

a necessary ingredient of a sport. But if the boast is British, 
the idiosynerasy is not; it is not even solely human, though 
the beast that shares it most seems indeed to have all of 
humanity but its vices. Outside my window as I write—the 
window of a remote farmhouse looking out upon a world of 
moorland weeping at its own desolation—a great Welch bull, 
his neck clothed with thunder and red murder in his eye, is 
standing with his back to the byre-door sustaining three 
charges a minute from a towzle-headed sheepdog, as the 
British squares at Waterloo withstood the onslaughts of the 
French cavalry. As the dog darts forward the vast front is 
swung downwards until the gigantic horns actually enclose 
him in their spread, so quickly, so constantly, that by the 
very law of chance it seems as if the bounding, barking 
lump of woollen activity must be eventually impaled. 
The bull is not afraid, only annoyed, but the dog is 


i 
as a man hurling himself at a pair of lunging bayonets 
And he knows his danger; he winced a little at tha 
last lashing sweep, recovered himself, snapped at th 
tossing fringe of matted hair, then fairly grovelled ag ong 
of the horny lances grazed his flank. But he is up and at jt 
in a second, enjoyment in every line of his body, and whey 
finally called off by the voice of the cattleman, a voice ag 
hoarse and savage as that of a Swazi brave, rolls away from 
his quarry smiling all over his handsome face. The counte. 
nance of a brave man does not smile in the face of extreme 
danger; it is commonly a strained and terrible mask, not pale, 
but of a leaden hue, with deep furrows where there should be 
fulness, and dark-blue shadows in the hollow places. There 
is no joy visible in the body of a man playing with peril, 
it is as if the flesh and muscles stiffen at the approach of 
their arch-enemy, and upon the face looking closely at death 
is cast a foreshadow of the look of the dead. But the eye 
through which the soul looks is alight; those who have 
seen many terrible things confess that there is nothing in 
Nature akin to the glorious joy which shines from the un. 
happy face of a brave man in danger. Nor does the light 
fade in a moment. Men who have borne themselves nobly in 
a charge, or laboured to save life in a wreck or fire, or stopped 
a runaway horse, one of the most heroic of feats, look upon 
tke world like gods long after the peril has passed away, 
though all but thew eyes may be unmoved. The divine fire 
of physical courage breaks out from the eyes, like flames from 
the windows of a burning house, even at the recital of 
another’s heroism, so fierce is the pleasure of the brave in 
bravery. I remember sitting beside the bedside of a soldier, 
the bravest man I ever knew, in a hospital in Natal, where he 
lay grievously wounded, and telling him of the rush of the 
Lancashire Brigade over Pieters Hill. He was an ugly man, 
with a fishlike eye, and the bandages around his head, 
concealing the palpitating horrors of wounds by shrapnel, 
added repulsiveness to his ugliness. But as I described the 
scene, and being fresh from the sight of it I told it then ag 
I could not now, a glare came out from somewhere and settled 
in that man’s eyes until I might have been looking into two 
bull’s-eye lanterns on a foggy night. He would have given his 
life to have been there, they said; the poor, vulgar, mauled 
features said nothing, but were ennobled into invisibility by 
that unearthly light. 
No one can doubt the joy that attends peril who has seen 
the men of certain negroid races prance into battle, or, still 
more significant, into the dangers of another's battle. Could 
authority, blasphemy, or even the sjambok keep the Zulu and 
Basuto scouts who accompanied British columns in South 
Africa out of the zone of fire? How they laughed and 
bounded, or if on horseback galloped, shrieking with pleasure, 
where the Mauser bullets hissed and hummed, gambling with 
death, unasked, not wanted, big black childish nuisances 
often, noble in nothing but the nobility of physical courage, 
but in that with all the blood of all the Howards of heroism, 
Their dead Kings, Chaka and Dingiswayo, knew how to 
organise a Bantu holiday when they used to bid their impis 
charge and stab each other for nothing but pure sport, 
Where, to an induna and his spearmen, was the pleasure in 
women or maize-beer compared to the fierce embrace of 
danger, the drunkenness of the drink of deadly combat ? 


Men may pass the whole of their lives without either being 
themselves, or seeing a fellow-man, in danger. Yet who in 
his dreams has not sported with jeopardy, making a mock of 
it, and awakening with the same strange exaltation as fills the 
encounterer of a living peril, perhaps with the same fire in the 
eyes? And what phantoms of danger hang over the pillow, 
what stormings of imminent deadly breaches, what wrecks 
and conflagrations, what racings through the black night on 
horseback in pursuit of robbers, or being a robber, away 
from certain visionary horsemen, soldiers or constables, who 
thunder after! What fun they all are! But there are 
hazards which, real or spectral, are no fun at all, even 
to heroes, which glaze the eye instead of firing it, 
and “turn the bold bombardier to a little whipp’d 
dog.’ These are the lonely, helpless perils, the falling 
from dizzy cliffs, the being swept away on_ irresistible 
torrents, and one horror that once overtook a man doomed 
to torture before death, that of having a foot jammed in 





deliriously happy, though it is momentarily as near death 





the points, with an express train due, and no one nigh to help. 
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I once saw a brave man frightened by something such as 
these; he was snipe-shooting, and had walked into one of 
those bottomless bogs which quiver all over their acres at the 
mere tap of the foot like the breasts of a laughing girl. We 
got him out when he had sunk to his chest, but the morass 
did not shudder more than he. But when he died on Spion 
Kop he died like the fearless soldier he was ; the great rock on 
which he fell was as likely to fly from its firm base. There 
js not pleasure in all peril, then, and the exceptions give a clue 
to the rule. There is delight only in the danger wherein 
something or some one is overcome, wherein there is an enemy 
over whom to triumph, or a fellow-mortal to save or benefit. 
The man toppling over the verge of the cliff, or struggling 
in mid-torrent, has nothing in view but his solitary death, 
—there is nothing in the bitterness of death so agonising 
as its uselessness. Only give me a prize, says the human 
soul, and I will condemn my habitation to any end; I 
will make it climb the swimming cliff, or plunge into the 
yacing waters, or rush through the flames; it shall take the 
same risks calmly as the creature it would rescue did with a 
yell of terror ; only give me a prize, honour or a life, or the 
chance of honour or a life, in exchange for death or the chance 
of death. How small the prize of honour for which men have 
made faces at death: a lion’s skin, a mountain-top! Yet the 
Selous of humanity standing face to face with the great 
yellow savage of the desert, and the Whympers hanging over 
eternity on a “cornice,” have drunk the cup of joy to the 
lees, and will again. And how small the prize of life! A 
woman was burnt to death in London some years ago 
while attempting to save a cat. The fields of South Africa 
were sown thick with splendid exploits, but that was 
natural enough: “glory is the sodger’s gain, the sodger's 
prize is honour”; but was there a flower finer than 
the deed I once witnessed in the High Street of a pro- 
vincial town done for nothing, for a minimum of honour, 
perhaps a “Serve him right!” for an atom of a life? A 
crowd was chasing a little mad dog down the street, pelting 
him with the thousand things that come like magic to that 
Hecatoncheires of the streets,a mob. They brought to witha 
mighty cohue in front of a shop-window, forming an excited ring 
around the battered, wild-eyed little object in their midst, all 
willing to wound, but greatly afraid to strike except at long 
range. A young man, an officer who had lately joined the 
regiment quartered in the town, came out of the shop-door, 
and forcing his way through the crowd, stood a moment 
looking down on the miserable fugitive crouching in the mud. 
“T don’t believe he is mad,” he muttered, and, stooping, caught 
the panting creature in his arms. The crowd caught their 
breath (it is a curious sound when three hundred men do that 
together), and the young man, passing through them as they 
sucked back from him and the horror in his arms, slipped away 
down a side street. The dog was not mad, and the young man 
lived to face less appalling dangers in Natal; but I did not 
credit his assertion, reiterated at mess that evening, that he had 
not believed the dog to be mad, for I had seen his face as he 
snatched it up, and it was the face of the men who stormed 
over Pieters, and of the wreck in hospital who had listened to 
the tale of it. 





But this pleasure in peril is not the only delight of living 
beings in things naturally antithetical to their state, though 
few of the others, so far as we can judge, are shared by 
animals. There is a pleasure in noise—the crash of thunder or 
the report of acannon is pleasurable—a pleasure in speed— 
who is not exhilarated in a railway train or motor-car ?—a 
pleasure in fatigue—the tired sportsman, or the soldier after 
a long march, feels a satisfaction in his actual weariness apart 
from that afforded by its relief. I have even noticed a grati- 
fication in privation. These things are all fundamentally 
inimicai to life in a greater or less degree; whence springs 
the attraction they possess? Some mightier Darwin, 
tracing back the origin of spiritual species, may resolve 
the mystery some day. In the meantime it were an adven- 
turous speculator who, unfortified by knowledge, descanted 
upon the fascinating theme of idiosyncratic variation. Yet 
it is plain that what Oliver Wendell Holmes calls “the im- 
ponderables” also have their species, and therefore their 
descent. Fornis of love and hatred, cf fear and inclination, 
are as constant and well marked in animated nature as the 
genera of rodents and carnivora. Their myriad shapes are as 


little likely as those of the latter to be the products of either 
abrupt creation or parthenogenesis. May they not, too, have 
descended from similarities, perhaps, as with organic forms, 
with likeness to their progeny so faint as to be apparently 
opposites? Very early man—the man who filled up the 
obviously vast hiatus of aeons between Adam and tool-making 
Noah—possibly detested danger, fled from it without disguise 
or shame, perhaps paid rites to it as a Voodoo,* a repellent 
and Chthonic deity. Even now the bodies of all men wince 
at danger. Is it part of the supernal logic that the 
indestructible should progress faster towards perfection 
than the destructible? The soul of man is no older than 
his body; who dares to think what Wordsworth dared to say, 
that it comes trailing the clouds of glory of a previous and 
celestial entity! If that were true, what hopeless cycles of 
existence roll into view, cycles of futurity as ungovernable as 
those of the past. Yet the body of man, to judge by our 
records of its powers and wants, is much the same to-day as it 
was ten thousand years ago, save that then it was despot of 
the soul; whereas to-day the soul has attained the very 
reversal and acme of mastery over it, the making friends of 
its enemies and enemies of its friends. The spirit of the 
brave, o’erinforming the tenement, bears the unwilling clay 
joyfully forward into the arms of destruction. The dearest 
dreams of those who have never faced danger are those in 
which they close with it. And as for the coward, half his 
agony is that he cannot share the pleasure of peril. Z. 





OLD ENGLISH HOMESTEADS. 


()* the slope of the Beaulieu Estate, facing the Solent 

and looking over to the Isle of Wight, lie the fields of 
Bargery Farm ; and if any one cares to inquire concerning the 
origin of the name, he will find that it was the sheep-farm or 
bergerie of the monks of Beaulieu Abbey. The name given by 
the Norman monks who first cultivated it has thus been re- 
tained for nearly seven centuries. Even more remarkable than 
this survival of a name is the fact that on this, and on many 
other English estates, parts of the farm buildings used by the 
monks remain. The immense store-barn at St. Leonards, 
near Bargery Farm, is only partly disused, and another 
at Great Coxwell, near Faringdon, which was erected on the 
model of that at Beaulieu by the same builders, for Coxwell 
was granted to the famous New Ferest Abbey, is still in 
perfect repair, and is used both for storing corn and for 
holding village festivals. 


Without rivalling the high antiquity of these remains of 
mediaeval farming on a great scale, the homesteads of our 
farms and country houses are often of ancient date, and 
frequently older than the houses to which they are ac- 
cessory. They have not been considered beneath the 
dignity of notice by antiquaries and architects, and have 
the singular interest of perpetuating what are evidently 
most ancient and original types of building, erected by rustic 
craftsmen and designers who thoroughly understood what 
was required, and made an ingenious and effective use of the 
natural materials ready to their hand. Thus the old farm- 
yard buildings, which have always been associated with the 
sentiment and feeling of the country, and which Morland and 
Sidney Cooper constantly painted, and by so doing never failed 
to please, have the certain claim to beauty of a kind which lies 
in the proper combination of suitable materials. The thatch 
of the stables and dairy, the open timber roofs of the barns, 
the rough-hewn columns of the cart-sheds, the palings, the 
gates and the mounting stones, the form of granary and 
pigeon-house, are as a rule all the work or design of men who 
built and planned them, just as they designed and worked on 
the old cottages, from inherited knowledge of the wants which 
they had to satisfy and of the material they used. 


A “farmyard,” as writers who are not countrymen usually 
term the homestead, is not a chance collection of buildings 
which has grown up round a farmhouse. It is a whole, 
completed by a number of absolutely necessary parts, with 
none of which could the old-fashioned business of farming 
dispense; and it is only in the last few years that modern 
methods have made some of them unnecessary, to the great 
loss of the picturesqueness of the homesteads. The dis- 








* The evil spirit of the old West African negroes. 
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appearance of some of the most characteristic types of rural 
buildings will probably follow; and it is much to be hoped 
that even where no longer needed some of the finest of these 
may be preserved. 


The component parts of the homestead were fixed and un- 

alterable. They consisted of the barn, the granary, the 
stables, the pigeon-house (usually), the cow-stalls, the hen- 
house, the cattle-yard, with roofed sheds opening on it, 
possibly a harness-room, though more often the harness was 
hung up in the stable on the wall behind each horse, a chaff- 
house, and an open cartshed, under which waggons, rakes, 
and ploughs were put at night out of the rain. The stack-yard 
was generally, not always, adjacent to the homestead, and the 
drinking-pond was an indispensable adjunct. If many cows 
were milked, pigs were also kept, and duly housed in sties. The 
general character of old farm buildings differs greatly in different 
counties, but within those limits has a strong resemblance. 
Any one well acquainted with rural England could probably 
guess his whereabouts pretty correctly merely by looking at 
the style of the homesteads. Thus in Berkshire the granary 
and pigeon-house, and possibly the barn, would most likely be 
of timber and brick, with tiled roofs, ‘In Oxfordshire the 
chances are that they would be of stone, with thatch if in the 
Valley of the Thames below Oxford, and with stone “slats” 
for covering if in the neighbourhood of the Cotswolds. In 
North Gloucester every building, even the smallest, will pos- 
sibly be of stone; while in Devon cob walls, with thatch, and 
barns and buildings built of and covered with the same homely 
materials, are the comfortable, though by no means tidy, 
surroundings of the farmer’s home. Three Metropolitan 
counties have different types of homestead. Those of Middle- 
sex are characteristic, but less picturesque than the barns 
and buildings of Surrey and Kent. Walls of boards tarred black 
and red pantile roofs are their distinctive features. In Surrey 
walls of old red brick and timber, roofs of narrow tiles, and 
abundance of tiled “lean-tos” and pent-houses, with often 
a well-house, adorn the farmsteads that nestle in the sheltered 
little combs; while Kent has perhaps the most beautiful of 
all old English homesteads, for to the various forms of barn, 
dovecote, granary, and cattle-sheds the Kentish farmer adds 
the hop-oast, with its pointed roof and cowl, which surpasses 
in picturesqueness even the old maltings of Suffolk. It may 
be added that these ancient maltings have almost totally dis- 
appeared as the annexe of farms in the barley-growing dis- 
tricts of Suffolk, where thirty years ago the old Exciseman 
used to drive round to farm after farm to “take his dip” with 
the measure, and assess the duty payable on these little 
domestic malting enterprises. 


Though the original builders of the homesteads had no 
choice as to their component parts, the arrangement and con- 
struction of these were entirely at their disposal. Both were 
carried out with ingenuity and sense. The buildings were 
generally arranged to give the cattle the benefit of their 
shelter from the wind, and this led to the placing of part 
of the buildings in a square. Of this the barn made one side, 
the cow-stalls and stable, with the chaff-house, another, a 
covered cattle-shed a third, and the back of the farmhouse 
itself the fourth. The granary the farmer liked to keep under 
his own eye, for there was his treasure; and the picturesque 
square building, raised on pillars to keep the grain away 
from rats and damp, with its outside staircase and strong 
padlocked door, was often set right in front of the house, where 
it could be seen from the windows. Where the farm was not 
an old manor a few pigeons only were kept, and a common 
device was to house them in a big barrel set on a pole, with 
holes cut for the birds to go in, and partitions dividing it into 
different stories. It is doubtful whether many of these old 
barrel pigeon-houses are left to-day, though they are common 
features in old pictures, and still form part of the wooden 
farmyards sold as children’s toys. Where the farm was a 
manor the pigeon-house is usually very large. In many 
villages they are the oldest buildings remaining except the 
church. Some are round towers with flattened conical 
roofs, and immensely thick walls full of holes for the 
pigeons to nest in, and a revolving ladder in the centre 
by which the nests are reached. Others are square and 
gabled on four sides, or are built like granaries, with dormers 
and louvres in the roof. But it was in the barns that the old 
hedge carpenters and rustic builders achieved their greatest 


successes. They never attempted to vie with the regular ang 
finished architecture of the monks, but were masters of rough 
construction. The span of the roof is great, and the timbers, 
seen from within, are like the inverted frame of a ship. Inthe 
stone or tile-covered barns these timbers are immensely solid, 
and practically last for ever. In the monks’ barn at Coxwel] 
there are pillars supporting the roof as if in the aisles of 
church, and a waggon and horses can drive in and turn round 
in the building. Among some of the minor decoratiye 
features of the homestead seen in certain counties are the 
draw-wells, with their roofs; and in parts of Oxfordshire jn 
each cattle-yard small roofed mangers for the hay to be laid 
in at feeding-time. Four or five of these roofs, of cone-shaped 
thatch, supported on wooden pillars, have an extremely 
picturesque effect. 

Of late the granary has become useless, for no one stores 
corn; while the-practice of either threshing wheat and barley 
as it is taken from the fields, or of stacking it in the open, hag 
made the barns almost useless. Formerly the threshing. 
floor and winnowing-place were both under the roof of the 
barn. Now the machine threshes and winnows at the same 
time, out in the open. The result is that as barns are costly 
to repair, they are being pulled down or reduced in size, and 
narrow sheds with corrugated iron roofing are taking the 
place of these ample and familiar features of the English 
homestead, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE MILITARY NEEDS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


[To THE EvITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—In your admirable article in the Spectator of Jan. 
uary 10th you very truly say: “We shall never have a 
satisfactory military system in this country till the nation 
as a whole, and not merely its expert advisers, occupies itself 
with the discussion of an Army scheme suitable to its needs,” 
There can be no question that at present the nation as a whole 
is singularly indifferent to matters military or naval, and 
takes much more interest in cricket or football than in tlie 
defence of the country or the consolidation of the Empire. I 
have no wish to decry these games, which as a means of 
physical education are most useful; the question is, how to 
awaken a similar enthusiasm for the means of national defence, 
The Jesuits, who were the most successful of all missionaries, 
showed their wisdom by leaving the adults alone, and care- 
fully impressing their views upon the children and youths, 
It seems to me that it is only by following this plan, and 
getting children at school to take an interest in shooting and 
scouting similar to what they now do in cricket and football, 
that the British nation will be induced to take an interest in 
national defence, and each man, youth, or boy will be qualified 
to play a part in defending his country and home should an 
invasion render it necessary. A little training in the use of 
the rifle, and in the scouting and irregular warfare that would 
be required to defend the country in case of foreign invasion, 
could easily be given to every boy between the ages of seven 
and fourteen without interfering in the least with education, 
but on the contrary, helping mental as well as physical develop- 
ment. In discussing physical training with a learned German 
professor who is himself a great athlete, he expressed the opinion 
that the systems of physical training in Germany and in 
England were both one-sided, and that a correct system ought 
to combine the two. The German training in a gymnasium 
tends to develop the muscles and increase the strength of the 
body equally in all its parts, whilst cricket and football tend 
to develop the muscles of the legs in excess of those of. the 
arms and upper part of the body. But, on the other hand, 
games of ball, such as cricket, develop the nerve-ventres 
which co-ordinate complex movements, and make the eye, 
hand, and foot all work harmoniously together for a common 
end in a way that gymnastic exercises fail todo. English 
boys as a rue care but little for gymnastics, and dis- 
like the training of a gymnasium because they regard 
it as work, whilst every form of play they thoroughly 
enjoy. It is, 1 think, important that training in the 
use of the rifle and in scouting should be regarded as 
play to a great extent by the children, and this, I 
think, could easily be done, though the success of. the 
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attempt will depend very much upon the teachers. Two 
of. the most popular of children’s games, “I spy” and 
« prisoners’ base,” are old war games, and they, as well as 
“hare and hounds,” might with a little trouble be adapted 
to the forms of modern warfare. One of the objections which 
have been urged against the training of children in the use of 
the rifle is that it tends towards militarism ; -but could any 
peoples be freer from this than the American settlers, 
who less than a century and a half ago defeated the 
British, or the Boers, who but for our great numerical 
superiority might have done the same to-day? Both 
the Americans and the Boers had been from childhood 
trained up in the use of the rifle and in scouting in their 
conflicts with wild beasts or with wilder men. The effects of 
euch training when pitted against ordinary soldiers’ drill are well 
shown in De Wet’s book, which contains some very useful, 
though to a Briton very unpleasant, reading. At Nicholson’s 
Nek it is alleged that the English had the advantage of position 
and outnumbered the Boers by five to one. The battle lasted five 
hours; there were not more than two hundred Boers engaged, 
and their losses amounted to four killed and five wounded. 
Amongst the English De Wet himself counted two hundred 
and three dead and wounded, and eight hundred and seven- 
teen prisoners. The Boers also seized two Maxims and two 
mountain guns, a thousand rifles, and twenty cases of 
cartridges. In this engagement the losses of the English 
correspond to one man killed or wounded by every Boer, while 
the Boer losses are less than one killed or wounded to every 
hundred Englishmen, who were firing at them without inter- 
mission for five hours. Such a thing is almost incredible, and 
certainly if the English had been trained like the Boers it 
would have been absolutely impossible. Several similar 
instances might be taken from De Wet’s book, and prove most 
conclusively the truth of what you say at the conclusion of 
your article: “ Let every citizen realise that he has a personal 
duty to perform. At the very least it is his business to learn 
to shoot with a rifle and to help others to do the same.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., LAUDER BRUNTON. 


[Sir Lauder Brunton’s support of the cause of “compulsory 
physical training of a military kind” for all boys is of the 
utmost value. If he and his colleagues among our leading 
medical men would only exert their influence and authority in 
regard to the hygienic aspects of the case, a great effect would 
be produced. His exposure of the hollowness of the parrot- 
ery of “ militarism ” is most useful.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To rae Eprror or THE ‘‘SprctaTor.” | 
Sir,—May I point out that the vital suggestions in your 
thoughtful article in the Spectator of January 10th on Major 
Seely’s essay in the National Review have been anticipated by 
the National Service League? While fully recognising that 
“the command of the sea is the essential basis of our Empire,” 
the National Service League believes that its proposals will 
not only contribute to the strength of our Naval Reserve, but 
to the freedom and vigour with which the Navy itself could be 
used; for if those proposals were carried out there would be, 
in time of trouble, a trained nation behind the Navy, and not, 
as was practically the case during the recent war, a population 
unorganised, untrained, unarmed. The necessity, which your 
writer enforces, of having a home defence citizen Army based 
on the levée en masse principle, distinct from the Regular 
Army, which would thus be set free for garrisoning the strong 
places of the Empire, or held in leash, as it were, for operations 
outside these islands, is appreciated by »zr members. Obviously 
the best way to create such a citizexr army would be to work 
along existing lines. The question would, of course, be solved 
atonce if the community joined the Volunteers or Yeomanry 
en masse. Unhappily there seems little prospect of a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be wished. Indeed, it appears more probable 
that Volunteering is growing less popular, and that the feel- 
ing is gaining ground among Volunteers that they are sup- 
porting a burden which should be more generally borne. 
Your writer, it may be inferred, has come to this conclusion. 
For he advocates that “physical training of a military 
character, including the use of the rifle,” should be “ made 
strictly compulsory.” That would be a great step; and it is 
the first recommendation on the programme of the National 
Service League. But we apprehend that compulsion will bave 
to go further, and that every male in our population not 








enrolled in the Army or Navy or Auxiliary Forces, or belong- 
ing perhaps to the mercantile marine, should be compelled to 
undergo some minimum of military or naval training. Such 
training could be conducted locally in camp and under canvas, 
much in the same way as the Volunteers are now trained. 
And it is believed that the indirect advantages, moral and 
physical, to a population so largely congregated in great 
towns as ours would be hardly less important than the direct 
advantages aimed at. In conclusion, may I say that I should 
be happy to supply any of your readers who care to com: 
municate with me with details of our work ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
GrEoRGE F. Suez, Secretary. 
The National Service League, Dacre House, 
Victoria Street, S.W. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR CONSCRIPTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Seeing in the Spectator of January 17th a short letter 
on conscription for the Army, I venture to offer the following 
as worthy of consideration by the War Office to replace the 
annual waste, from all sources, of the Army. Let every 
young recruit be made to understand that-he has a chance to 
learn any of the under-mentioned trades during his term of 
service in the Army, and I do not believe that the British 
War Ministers need ever bother their heads about how to 
supply the country with sufficient soldiers for the needs of 
the Empire. The trades to be learned in the Army are all 
indispensable to the needs of the Army, and are as follows :— 
Blacksmiths, armourers, bricklayers, carpenters, mechanical 
engineers, telegraphists, electrical. engineers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and plumbers. If this was thoroughly tried I think the 
problem of the supply of men for the Army would be solved, 
and the very cream of the British workmen be drawn into the 
Service, for the simple reason that intelligent and ambitious 
young men who found it a hard matter to learn a trade in the 
large cities, owing to Trade-Union restrictions and various 
other causes, would be glad to avail themselves of the Service, 
if only to learn a trade. We should not then see the misery 
and woe seen since the discharge of the Reservists from South 
Africa simply because most of the men know nothing of a 
trade; while a capable mechanic in any of the above-mentioned 
trades is much better able to earn his living in any of those 
vocations than are the large army of men who want to be clerks 
and so forth.—I am, Sir, &c., A Workine May. 


[If the trades were not taught to the exclusion of rifle- 
shooting and other military duties, but in the men’s spare 
time, the plan of making the Army a sort of great 
technical night-school for the nation would be excellent.— 
Ep. Spectator. | 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN LABOUR QUESTION. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In dealing with the South African labour question it is 
surprising to note the persistency with which the statement is 
repeated that the native is limited in his ambition to the 
possession of two or more wives, and, consequently, that he 
can only be induced to work in order to obtain these. This 
statement is certainly not true if applied to the large number 
of tribes which make up the Bechuana race. There would 
have been force in the assertion if it had been made twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, but it appears to me that nearly all 
the writers on this subject fail to realise the great changes 
which have come over the South African natives within recent 
years, among which the decline of polygamy is very marked. 
When I travelled in Khama’s country as far back as 1874, 
the women did all the digging and weeding of the gardens, 
using only the old native hoe, and I doubt if a single plough 
had at that time found its way north of the Limpopo 
River. To-day the American plough is generally used 
by all the tribes throughout the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
and Bechuanaland proper. This change is not merely one 
of implements, but involves the substitution of man’s 
labour for woman’s. Whereas in former times men were 
rarely seen in the cultivated fields, nowadays the whole 
of the ploughing is done by them, and the weeding only left 
partly to the women. In addition to this work, the men have 
the sole charge of the cattle and the making of karosses. The 
natives, too, are everywhere ambitious to obtain waggons, and 
as a fully equipped waggon and team of oxen cannot be put 
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down at less than £200, it will be seen that they have in this 
alone an incentive to work to a point far beyond that which is 
usually fixed for them by many writers. The truth is that 
thousands of natives are becoming farmers and transport- 
riders on a small scale, and their surplus grain and cattle are 
already important factors in the food supply of the country. 
It is customary in many parts for a large percentage of the 
men to go tothe mines between the reaping and the ploughing 
seasons, but numbers keep away, to follow more profitable or 
more congenial employment in the direction of transport- 
riding or the tending of cattle. My excuse for writing is an 
experience of thirty years of the natives from Bechuanaland 
to the Zambesi. Although I have confined my remarks to the 
condition of things existing in Bechuanaland, as I am more 
intimately acquainted with that locality, I believe they will 
apply also to other districts further south.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oakville, Ilkley. FRANK WHITELEY. 


[The evidence given by Mr. Whiteley—the ex-Mayor of 
Mafeking, unless we are mistaken—is most important, and 
shows how utterly foolish it would be to rush into the impor- 
tation of Chinese labour while all the time natural causes are 
producing that desire for money in the native which is certain 
sooner or later to keep the mines supplied with a sufficient 
proportion of black labour.—Eb. Spectator] 





GERMANY AND BRITAIN. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—May I suggest that you are altogether on the wrong 
tack in the matter of the Agreement, or Alliance, or what you 
will, with Germany? Is not the truth somewhere near this ? 
Germany in 1895 had undoubtedly made a bid for some under- 
standing with Kriiger. It was stated by their then Foreign 
Minister that the Transvaal was within the sphere of their 
interest. After the Raid, and before we could deal with 
Kriiger, it was necessary to “square” Germany. In other 
words, the South African question had to be temporarily 
handed over by the Colonial to the Foreign Office. Lord 
Salisbury effected an arrangement with Germany, the terms 
of which have not been made public. In pursuance of that 
agreement, the German Government held its hand during the 
South African War, and certainly (e.g., the Kuiser’s snub to 
Mr. Kriiger) helped this country. Do, ut des. We played 
the German hand, more or less, in the Chinese affair, and 
certainly in the present Venezuelan business. But unless 
and until you know the details of the Anglo-German Agree- 
ment it is quite beside the mark to fulminate against the 
German Emperor and the Government’s comprehension of 
public opinion. So far as can be judged at present, Lord 
Salisbury’s bargain does not seem to have been an inequitable 
one, much as we may dislike the idea of running in double- 
harness with people who hate us.—I am, Sir, &c., 
An OLD Oxonian. 


[We print our correspondent’s letter because the thought 
he expresses has, we understand, crossed the minds of a certain 
number of other people. Unless, however, we are very greatly 
mistaken, there is no sort of foundation for his suggestion. 
It is impossible that any Government would have given 
Germany “a call” on our aid in acase that had not arisen, like 
that of Venezuela, because the Germans were not unfriendly 
at some other time.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—All who know Lord Lansdowne well cannot but feel 
deeply the disparaging remarks regarding him which have 
appeared of late in the letters of some of your correspondents. 
He has been accused of weakness, want of courage, &c. His 
intimate friends know that these accusations are not founded 
on truth. Lord Salisbury, who must have learned in the 
Cabinet to know Lord Lansdowne well, must know it also, 
and must know too that the charge of incapacity is unfounded. 
Lord Lansdowne is emphatically a man; a true man; a man 
of courage, justice, and honour; free from vanity, and there- 
fore of sound judgment; wide in his outlook, broad in his 
sympathies, kindly and generous. But he does not combine 
with these qualities the superficial brilliancy which delights a 


i 
gallery.” His Canadian and Indian Administrations Were 
marked by capacity and industry, and left solid, if not showy 
results; and by those who know something of the War Office 
when he became Minister for War his work in the South 
African War has not been lightly esteemed. A man who can. 
not, from the innate dignity of his character, condescend to 
personal justifications or parade his achievements in the Presg 
must be content to bear with reckless remarks, such as that 
“the nation does not trust the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and it has a shrewd suspicion that this Venezuelan 
adventure was conceived and entered upon before all its 
bearings had been thought out by the Prime Minister” 
(Mr. Pringle’s letter in the Spectator of January 17th), 
With regard to this “Venezuelan adventure,” had the two 
great nations who have resolved to have their wrongs 
redressed carried on at the same time offensive operations 
independently of each other, and the inevitable friction had 
arisen between them, Lord Lansdowne's critics would probably 
have been loud in their outcry against him for not having 
made a preliminary agreement with the other nation. And 
their outcry would have been as just then as it is unjust now, 
—I am, Sir, &e., x. ¥. J, 


[Though we have felt obliged to express, with very great 
regret, our candid opinion as to Lord Lansdowne’s 
administration, first at the War Office, and now at the 
Foreign Office, we have never doubted for a moment his self. 
sacrificing patriotism, his absolute rectitude of intention, and 
his unsparing devotion to duty. But these qualities, though 
they make a good man, do not make a great Minister, and 
we should be failing in our duty to the public if we did not 
declare what we believe to be the truth on a matter fraught 
with such moment to the welfare of the nation—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 


THE LADDER OF LEARNING. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your penultimate note in the “ News of the Week” in 
the Spectator of January 17th you express your delight at “a 
very striking example of the climbing of the ladder of learn. 
ing which has been given in the newspapers.” It is afforded, 
you point out, by Mr. Beazley, who has just gained a Balliol 
classical scholarship at the age of seventeen, after being 
educated till ten at a Southampton Board-school, and subse- 
quently at a local grammar school and at Christ’s Hospital, 
gaining scholarships as he went along. A few years ago you 
called attention to the winning of the Senior Wranglership by 
Mr. Entwistle, who had received his early training at an ele. 
mentary school. On that occasion you were good enough to 
insert a somewhat long letter from me (written over a nom de 
guerre, I think) giving numerous instances of Welshmen 
educated at elementary schools who had attained the highest 
honours at Oxford or Cambridge. May I supplement that 
letter with a few further facts and observations? My object 
in so doing is to emphasise your remarks about the ladder of 
learning, and to point out that it is climbed to its highest 
rungs by those beginning at the “elementary” step far more 
frequently than is commonly supposed, Some of us have 
become so habituated to witnessing such ascents that we have 
ceased to express any astonishment even at such a brilliant 
performance as Mr. Beazley’s. Even Balliol scholarships have 
been won time after time by boys who were educated at ele- 
mentary schools until they were about thirteen years of age. 
Before I note some very recent examples, let me mention (1) a 
present Fellow of Lincoln, educated at Llanuwchliyn and 
Aberystwyth, who not very long ago won the Brackenbury 
History Scholarship at Balliol, following it up with a first- 
class in the history school and two University prizes (the 
Stanhope and the Lothian); and (2) a Brecon Board-school 
boy who won a classical scholarship at Balliol, and obtained a 
first-class in Classical Moderations and in Lit. Hum. But let 
me give you these contemporary instances of successes at 
Balliol and elsewhere :— 

(1) Mr. Idwal O. Griffiths, Balliol; educated till he was thirteen 
at Glan-y-pwll Board-School, Blaenau Festiniog; after- 
wards at Llandovery School. Mr. Griffiths won a Mathe- 
matical Scholarship at Balliol; was placed in the first- 
class in Math. Mod. (1899) and Math. Finals (1901). In 


1899 he also won the Junior University Mathematical 
Scholarship, and now (verily as I write) I hear by telegram 








democracy, and he is morally incapable of “playing to the 


that he was to-day (January 21st) awarded the Senior 
University Mathematical Scholarship, 
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(2) Mr. Percy H. Wykes, Balliol; educated till he was about 
“! thirteen at Rhos-ddu Board-School, Wrexham; aft erwards 
at Wrexham County School. Mr. Wykes won a Mathe- 
matical Scholarship at Balliol, and was placed in the first- 
class in Mathematical Moderations in 1900. (He has not 
yet taken the final school.) 
Mr. C. Harold Dodd, University College, Oxford; educated 
till he was thirteen at Victoria Board-School, Wrexham ; 
afterwards at the Wrexham County School. Last year Mr. 
Dodd won an open classical scholarship at University Col- 
lege, being first on the list of a large number of candidates 
for scholarships in a group of five Colleges. He was then 
only seventeen years of age. 
Such instances as these could be easily multiplied. I shall 
now only add that another Wrexham elementary-school boy 
(again from the Victoria Board-School and the Wrexham 
County School) won a Natural Science Exhibition at Balliol 
Jast November; that there are within my own knowledge 
several other Scholars of Colleges now in residence who were 
educated at elementary schools in Wales, and that some have 
already obtained the highest honours in Moderations. The 
number of Welshmen educated at elementary schools who 
have obtained first-classes at Oxford or Cambridge is very 
large (I can think of between thirty and forty), and of those 
similarly educated who have obtained honours (some even 
University prizes) it would be easy to write a list far exceed- 
ing a hundred. Not a few of these spent their early years 
under such conditions as those described by Wordsworth in 
the “ Excursion,” repairing to— 
“ A school, that stood 
Sole building on a mountain’s dreary edge, 
Remote from view of city spire, or sound 
Of minster clock.” 
—I an, Sir, &e., 
Rhyl. 


hat 
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L. J. ROBERTS. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As you have so kindly noticed in the Spectator of 
January 17th the success of one of our Grecians, J. D. 
Beazley (not Beezley), in climbing the ladder of learning, 
may I be allowed to add some additional information which 
may be of general interest ? Of six Grecians who succeeded 
in winning scholarships in the first week of competition at 
Oxford and Cambridge, not only Beazley, but two others 
began their career in an elementary school. Of the three, 
two began in a Board-school, and one in a voluntary Church 
school. Two of the scholarships were for classics, and one 
for mathematics, and all three were the first in each case. 
Last year also, during the Head-Mastership of the Rev. 
Richard Lee, out of eight scholarships, two were gained by 
boys who began in elementary schools,—one for classics, and 
one for mathematics. It is also an interesting fact that of 
these three classical scholars all began Greek, and one began 
Latin, at thirteen years of age. Certainly these boys afford 
a fine object-lesson of the value of late beginnings in classics. 
Their success must be a source of great gratification to those 
who helped to rear the ladder of learning by the new scheme 
for Christ’s Hospital initiated in 1891, while those who had 
fears about the removal of the school to the country must be 
glad to find that, at any rate, the working power of the boys 
has not suffered thereby.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ARTHUR W. Upcortr. 
Christ's Hospital, West Horsham. 





NEW FOREST LIFE IN WINTER. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The article on “New Forest Life in Winter” in 
your issue of January 3rd contained so many surprising 
statements regarding the life in our Forest that, failing a 


more authoritative pen, I venture to take up mine in its | 


defence. Your contributor has judged the Forest out of a 
superficial knowledge of its ways and life, as is proved by such 
generalisations as that the Forest “is singularly devoid of 
life,” and that “ there is no sound but the sound of trees” in 
winter. It is well known that birds are fewer in winter than 
in summer in woodland districts in England, because our 
summer visitors have left and our winter visitors are less 
numerous. It is equally well known that birds are more 
silent—their notes are softer, shorter, and less frequent—in 


winter than in summer. Food is obviously scarcer in the | 


winter months, and many of the birds are consequently more 
localised. So that, notwithstanding the want of “cover” in 





the trees, birds are perhaps lets noticeable to the superficial 
observer in winter than in summer. Your contributor 
asserts that there are “almost no thrushes, few blackbirds 
and jays.” Let him go to the holly bushes, which this year 
bear great crops of berries, and he will find there thrushes 
(missel-thrushes, song-thrushes, blackbirds, fieldfares, and 
redwings) innumerable. The jays are less noisy than in 
summer, and they are always shy and fond of thick places, 
but they seem as numerous as ever here winter and 
summer, notwithstanding the heads shown by the keepers. 
The tawny owls, which your contributor fails to find or 
hear, are nevertheless here in the winter in goodly numbers, 
and they are by no means silent. Moreover, their range in 
the wirter is not restricted, as in some other birds, by the food 
supply. One wakes them from their daylight drowsiness as 
often in the winter as in the summer, and their soft-toned 
hoots from the woods seem more fitting to the melancholy of 
winter than to the liveliness of summer. As to the tits, which 
the writer of the article concluded were scarce owing to the 
supposed food which he found untouched, let him go quietly 
through the thicker woods and he will hear their call-notes 
softened by the hard life of winter. Let him raise his eyes to 
the tree-tops and he will see little flocks of tits—long-tailed, 
great, blue, coal, and marsh tits—and with them a few gold- 
crests, nuthatches, and creepers, keeping together for the pur- 
pose of more easily finding their food, and perhaps, too, for 
the sake of company. 

Regarding the supposed scarcity of woodpeckers, I will say 
nothing of the two species of spotted woodpeckers, because 
they are inconspicuous compared to the green woodpecker. 
This woodpecker is especially conspicuous at this time of year, 
because it so often feeds upon the ground, while its form and 
flight and loud laughing note are too distinctive to be mis- 
taken. Green woodpeckers at all times of the year are as 
familiar to the forester as sparrows to the Londoner. There 
are practically no acorns or beechmast this year in the Forest, 
and consequently comparatively few wood-pigeons ; but had 
your contributor been here last winter even he would not 
have failed to notice the wood-pigeons, for they were here 
in tens of thousands. I will not occupy your space, Sir, 
by referring to any of the numerous and interesting birds to 
be found in the New Forest in winter which are not so much 
as mentioned in the article in your issue of January 3rd. 


The criticisms of the mammalian life of the Forest in 
winter are as unjust as those of the bird life. Rabbits are 
exceedingly numerous in parts of the Forest, as any “ licensee” 
wiil tell the writer, and squirrels will show themselves to those 
who look, as the squirrel-hunter knows. As to the deer, it is 
true that they lie close in winter, but it is very rarely that one 
takes a walk without seeing them both inside and outside the 
plantations, and there is no need whatever to render them 
tame by providing a sanctuary. Tame deer can be seen in 
parks, but there are few places in England where fallow deer 
can be seen wild, and where they thrive through a continual 
fight for existence. 


It were better that the writer of the article had made 
closer observations and gained wider experience before 
describing the life in the New Forest in winter.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Harry F. WITHERBY. 

Burley, New Forest. 


[Residents in the New Forest are naturally jealous for its 
charms; but compared with woodland districts elsewhere in 
England and in Hampshire, the Forest must be called singularly 
lifeless. In the small area of Wanstead Park, only some nine 
miles from London, and close to Epping Forest, there is 
generally a winter population of over a hundred wild 
duck, with moorhens and other waterfowl. On one island 
in the lake is a heronry of about fifty nests, and a rookery 
adjacent of some five hundred nests. Rabbits swarmed 
all over Epping Forest until they had to be killed 
down. Inthe New Forest you may walk for miles without 
seeing one, though there are some local warrens. There are 
few or no hares; the black-game have disappeared ; and in the 
open marshy ground very few peewits are seen, though they 
might naturally be expected there. There is no place in the 
Forest where any quantity of wildfowl can be seen, except at 
| times a few on Hatchet Pond. Birds are well known to be 
more silent in winter than in summer, and they find less to 
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eat. But the absence of food from such land as the Forest 


was pointed out—THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE.] 





NEW ROADS. 

[To tHE Epitor or THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the article in the Spectator of January 10th reference 
is made to my estimate of the expenditure which might be 
profitably made on the improvement and extension and the 
deviation of our roads. The reference is, however, not quite 
correct, inasmuch as I do not say that the complete reform of 
our roads would cost one hundred and twenty-five millions, 
but that this sum might be usefully expended and would 
result in the saving of an amount annually which would 
represent 3 per cent. on the expenditure. It is not necessary 
that this large sum should be looked upon as requisite before 
commencing even large reforms in our roads construction and 
maintenance, inasmuch as many of the smaller and pressing 
improvements might be carried out with only 2 or 3 per cent. 
of the above-mentioned sum. My estimate is based entirely 
on the existing amount of horse-vehicle traffic, and does not 
include many other advantages and economies which would 
accrue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Worsy BEAUMONT. 
Outer Temple, 222 Strand, London, W.C. 





SOME ASPECTS OF MAHOMMEDANISM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr.—I am obliged to your correspondent, Mr. E. J. Sewell, 
for his letter in the Spectator of January 17th under the 
above heading, in which he draws attention to what he 
quite correctly describes as a lapsus calami in my article 
published in your correspondence columns on January 10th. 
The figures there given of sixty thousand and approximately a 
tithe of that total as the numbers of annual converts to 
Mahommedanism and to Christianity respectively should, of 
course, have been made to refer, not to the whole field of 
missionary enterprise, but to British India. Even so, it is 
possible that I may have underrated the number of Christian 
converts; but none the less, the following figures will 
tend to show how rapid is the increase of Mahom- 
medanism in the only parts of the East regarding which 
we have absolutely reliable statistics. Between the years 
1891 and 1901 the Mahommedans in British India had 
increased from 57,321,000 to 62,458,000, an increase of over 
five millions; in the same period the Buddhists had in- 
creased by 2,345,000—viz., from 7,131,000 to 9,476,000—while 
the Hindoos had actually decreased by 585,000, from 
207,731,000 in 1891 to only 207,146,000 in 1901. Such an 
extraordinary proportionate increase as this in the professors 
of a religion which, it must be remembered, is of exotic, not 
of native, origin in India, fully bears out the contention of my 
article. During the same period the Christian population in 
British India had increased by 638,861—viz., from 2,284,380 in 
1891 to 2,923,241—a very respectable number indeed when the 
small total of Christians is taken into consideration. In this 
connection, however, one or two facts have to be borne in 
mind. The first is that Christian converts are made by 
means of an energetic and active propaganda upon which 
an immense amount of zeal, devotion, and money is 
lavished, while conversion to Mahommedanism takes place 
without the aid of any such machinery; secondly, that, as 
every Anglo-Indian knows, the nominal convert to Christianity 
included in the missionary returns does not invariably present 
a case of genuine conversion ; and thirdly, that in British India 
Christians form a large portion of the floating, as opposed to 
the resident, population, and their numbers are, therefore, 
more liable to be seriously affected by immigration than are 
those of any other religious body. The real test, so far as 
British India is concerned, lies in the comparison of the in- 
crease of Mahommedanism with thatof Buddhism or Hindooism, 
for, when all is said and done, after some centuries of mission- 
ary labour, the number of Christians in British India does not 
reach a total of three million souls, including all Anglo- 
Indians; while the Mahommedans in the last twenty years 
have added more than twelve million, or four times the 
Christian fotal, to their numbers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HvcH CLIFFORD. 
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“THE LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING.” 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—You have rightly drawn attention in the Spectator of 
January 17th to the spirit of toleration contained in Jeremy 
Taylor's discourse on “ The Liberty of Prophesying”; but wag 
the author really sincere? This is what Anthony Wood sayg 
about it :— 

“In the writing of this book Dr. Taylor made use of a like 
stratagem as Hales did in writing his book of Schism to break 
the Presbyterian power and so countenance division between the 
factions, which were too much united against the loyal clergy. For 


of the incompetency of Councils and Fathers to determine our eccle. 
siastical controversies and of scrupulous consciences; and urgeth 
far more cogent arguments than Mr. Hales did, but still had pre. 
pared his copdv pdpuakor, or antidote to prevent any dangerous effect 
of his discourse: for the judicious reader may perceive such a re. 
serve though it lie in ambuscado and is compacted in a narrow 
compass, as may easily rout those troops, which began too soon to 
ery Victoria and thought of nothing else but dividing the spoil, 
And if the learned Hales did this and was blameless, the goodness 
of theend denominating the action, I see no cause why our author 
ought to be represented as criminal.” 


If Anthony Wood be right, and Jeremy Taylor wrote as from 
an “ambuscado” and not through truthful conviction, I think 
we can hardly regard “ The Liberty of Prophesying” in the 
light we should evidently wish.—I am, Sir, &c., 

WILLIAM GRESWELL, 





[Anthony Wood was a confirmed gossip, and his Jesuitical 
explanation of a doctrine that he was incapable of under. 
standing is of no weight, and can and ought to be dis. 
regarded. We might just as well believe that Milton wrote 
the “ Areopagitica ” in order to support the censorship of the 
Press.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


(To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SprcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Cannot the idea of toleration be traced back rather 
farther than Jeremy Taylor amongst the modern thinkers on 
religious subjects (Spectator, January 17th)? Nonconformists, 
mindful of their distinguished history, would certainly claim, 
with Dr. S. R. Gardiner, that the poor Separatists whom 
James I. “harried” out of the country were quite clear that 
each congregation at least should have complete religious 
liberty. Some of the early Independents, no doubt, were men 
of harsh, intolerant, and schismatic temper, but others were 
genial and truly tolerant souls, with as little love of schism as 
their spiritual children to-day. Nonconformists never forget 
that John Robinson, minister of the church at Leyden, 
believed that God had yet more light and truth to break 
forth from His word; and, surely, clearly claimed the “ liberty 
of prophesying” a generation before the excellent Bishop 
of Connor and Dromore. May we not push back the 
theory, if, unhappily, not the practice, of toleration yet 
another hundred years? There can be no doubt about the 
early opinion of Sir Thomas More on this subject unfolded 
in the deeply interesting and suggestive words which close the 
“Utopia.” The King Utopus, he tells us, “ made a decree, 
that it should be lawfull for everie man to favoure and folow 
what religion he would, and that he mighte do the best he 
could to bring other to his opinion, so that he did it peaceablie, 
gentelie, quietlie, and soberlie, without hastie and contentious 
rebuking and invehing against other. If he could not by faire 
and gentle speche induce them unto his opinion yet he should 
use no kinde of violence, and refraine from displeasaunte and 
seditious wordes,” As those who love him know only too 
weli, More failed in later years to put his great principle into 
practice, but no study of the subject can be complete which 
ignores the noble words of his victim, John Fryth, of 
Cardinals’ College, Oxford. The question at issue, which led 
to his condemnation, was the worship of the elements, but we 
can scarcely be wrong in allowing them the widest interpreta- 
tion. Fryth begged that men should be left “to think 
thereon as God shall instil in any man’s mind, and that 
neither part condemn other for this matter, but receive each 
other in brotherly love, reserving each other's infirmity to 
God."—I am, Sir, &e., GEORGE Hare LEONARD. 


(No doubt many of the Nonconformists before Jeremy 
Taylor preached religious tolerance—Cromwell, Taylor's con- 
temporary, desired to give complete liberty of conscience—but 
the authcr of “The Liberty of Prophesying” found out a 
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than for mere tolerance, and sought and found the tie ‘that 
binds the good of all the earth’ in one great Christian fellow- 
ship. He did not merely say, Let men alone in their own 
divisions without interference, but instead showed them that 
they were not as much divided as they believed, and that they 
ossessed in the religion of Christ a unity which, in their 
blindness, they too often sought to deny.—Eb. Spectator-] 





THE LATTER DAYS OF BISMARCK. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘SpEcTaToR.”] 
Srr,—My attention has been called to an article in the 
Spectator of January 17th which contains (p. 93) the following 
offensive personal reflections concerning myself :— 

“This author’s business avocations were hardly calculated to 
serve him as a passport in the eyes of the ey-Reichskanzler, who 
by no means discarded the Continental rule which surrounds 
« good’ society with a barbed fence for its protection against the 
intrusion of persons with plebeian quarterings and pursuits, The 

fact, however, that Mr. Whitman had published a laudatory book 
on the new Germany and its founder enabled him to knock by 
invitation at the door of the Pomeranian castle the year after the 
owner’s expulsion from office,—i.e., in 1891.” 
I am advised that the above exceeds the limits of fair 
criticism, and, by endeavouring to create an invidious and 
false impression of my position, is calculated to do me serious 
material damage and injury. I therefore call upon you here- 
with to publish an unqualified expression of regret in your 
next number that you should have allowed this unprovoked 
personal attack to appear in the columns of the Spectator.— 
Iam, Sir, &ec., SIDNEY WHITMAN. 


6 Russell Road, Kensington, W. 


[We had certainly no desire “to create an invidious and 
false impression” of our correspondent’s position, or to do 
him “serious” or any “ material damage and injury,’ and we 
have therefore not the slightest hesitation in publishing the 
“unqualified expression of regret” for which he asks. Our 
reviewer had no thought of injuring Mr. Whitman in any way, 
nor did it occur to us for a moment that the words quoted 
above could be interpreted as injurious. We should have 
thought that it was perfectly obvious from the passage in 
question that the ironic criticism was levelled against the folly 
and fatuity of “good” society on the Continent, which, as is 
well known, is pedantically and ridiculously exclusive. That 
was certainly what our reviewer intended to express, and what 
we are confident our readers generally understood from his 
words. The editor of this paper is quite well aware that his 
“ business avocations ” could hardly be “ calculated to serve him 
as a passport’ with people who kept up the Continental rule, 
but he cannot honestly say that he finds the slightest sense of 
injury and humiliation in the thought. However, as our 
intention was in no possible sense to injure or annoy Mr. 
Whitman, but merely to state a fact very little to the credit 
of German society, and as Mr. Whitman desires it, we have 
not, as we have said, the slightest objection to offering him 
our “ unqualified expression of regret.” —Ep. Spectator. } 








POETRY. 
“THE OLD SCEPTIC. 
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I am weary of disbelieving: why should I wound my love 
To pleasure a sophist’s pride in a graven image of truth ? 
T will go back to my home, with the clouds and the stars above, 
And the heaven I used to know, and the God of my buried 
youth, - 


I will go back to the home where of old in my boyish pride 
I pierced my father’s heart with a murmur of unbelief ; 

He only looked in my face as I spoke, but his mute eyes cried 
Night after night in my dreams; and he died in grief, in grief. 


Oh, yes; I have read the books, the books that we write ourselves, 
Extolling our love of an abstract truth and our pride of debate: 
I will go back to the love of the cotter who sings as he delves, 
To that childish infinite love and the God above fact and date. 


To that ignorant infinite God who colours the meaningless flowers, 
To that lawless infinite Poet who matches the law with the crime; 
To the Weaver who covers the world with a garment of wonderful 
hours, 
And holds in His hand like threads the antinomies of time. 


Is the faith of the cotter so simple and narrowas this? Ah, well, 
It is hardly so narrow as yours who daub and plaster with dyes 
The shining mirrors of heaven, the shadowy mirrors of hell, 
— out the dark deep vision, if it seem to be framed with 
es, 
No faith I hurl against you, no fact to freeze your sneers; 
Only the doubt you taught me to weld in the fires of youth 
Leaps to my hand like the flaming sword of nineteen hundred years, 
The sword of the high God’s answer, O Pilate, what is truth? 


Your pi has killed more hearts than ever were pierced with 
swords, 


Ever you daub new mirrors and turn the old to the wall; 
And more than blood is lost in the weary battle of words; 
For creeds are many ; but God is One, and contains them all. 


I will go back to my home and look at the wayside flowers, 
And hear from the wayside cabins the sweet old hymns again, 
Where Christ holds out His arms in the quiet evening hours, 
And the light of the chapel porches broods on the peaceful lane. 


And there I shall hear men praying the deep old foolish prayers, 
And there I shall see, once more, the fond old faith confessed, 
And the strange old light on their faces who hear as a blind man 

hears,— 


Come unto Me, ye weary, and I will give you rest. 


I will go back and believe in the deep old foolish tales, 


And pray the sweet old prayers that I learned at my mother’s 
knee, 
Where - Sabbath tolls its peace thro’ the breathless mountain- 
vales, 
And the sunset’s evening hymn hallows the wistful sea. 
ALFRED NoysEs. 








MUSIC. 
—@— 
RICHARD STRAUSS. 

“ BEWARE,” wrote a French essayist, “of irrevocably con- 
demning what our grandchildren are very likely to applaud.” 
It really looks as if some of our excellent critics had taken 
this admirable warning almost too deeply to heart. Twice 
bit thrice shy. The intelligent amateurs of to-day are so mor- 
bidly anxious to prove their penetration, and avoid the mistake 
which their fathers and grandfathers made over Wagner and 
their great-grandfathers over Beethoven, that they are more 
likely to mistake talent, or even charlatanry, for genius than 
vice versd. Rather than stultify themselves by failing to 
recognise the real thing, they are ready to hail a new lineal 
descendant of Wagner or Beethoven once every five years. A 
few years ago the output of inspired composers was entirely 
supplied by Italy,—Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Perosi. In the 
latest and most formidable product, grande et conspicuum 
nostro quoque tempore monstrum, Richard Strauss, Germany 
once more asserts her pre-eminence. A few cautious and 
inhospitable voices, it is true, have been raised in protest 
against the chorus of acclamation with which his works have 
been greeted in our midst, but they have been practically 
overborne by the more strident accents of eulogy. This is, 
after all, only what might be expected. Richard Strauss is 
pre-eminently the dernier cri in instrumental music,—louder, 
more strenuous, more complex, more rebellious than any of his 
predecessors, owing much to Wagner (compared with whom he 
occupies a position somewhat similar to that in which Gérky 
stands to Tolstoy), yet not only associating himself with the 
philosophy of Wagner’s most trenchant assailant, Nietzsche, 
but boldly transgressing the principles laid down with such 
admirable clearness by Wagner himself :— 

“When occasion offered I could venture to depict strange, and 
even terrible, things in music, because the action rendered such 
things comprehensible ; but music apart from the drama cannot 
risk this, for fear of becoming grotesque. I am afraid my scores 
will be of little use to composers of instrumental music; they 
cannot bear condensation, still less dilution; they are likely to 
prove misleading, and had better be left alone.” 

Wagner, as he said to Mr. Dannreuther, was, in regard to 
instrumental music, “a réactionnaire, a conservative. I dislike 
everything,” he continued, “ that requires a verbal explanation 
beyond the actual sounds.” He cordially admitted the great 
ability of Berlioz, whose scores he studied with the utmost 
care, but, as he adds, quite as much with a view to learning 





what to avoid as what to imitate. It is hardly necessary to inform 
our readers that the attitude adopted by Richard Strauss ie 
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diametrically opposed in this respect to that of Richard 

Wagner. What he deliberately sets himself to do is that which 

Wagner so unhesitatingly condemns,—viz., to depict “strange, 

and even terrible, things” in music without scenic accessories, 

action, or the spoken word. Though his verbal explanations 
may not equal in minuteness those of Berlioz, they are at least 
as essential to the adequate comprehension of the musical con- 
“tent of his composition as those of the French master. It is 
difficult, if not actually impossible, to reconcile this view of the 
function of the orchestra with that which denies to instrumental 
music, when shorn of the accessories already enumerated, a 
precise or articulate language. There are many people who 
still hold that absolute music represents the highest product 
of the art because it gives utterance to the ineffable, to thoughts 
and emotions and workings of our consciousness which speech 
is powerless to express; and further, that the attempt to 
attach a precise meaning to a musical phrase is rendered futile 
by the common experience that no two persons will visualise 
the simplest piece of music in the same way. Given the 
action and scenic accessories, Wagner’s system of leading 
motives is intelligible and defensible enough. But take away 
these adjuncts, and the strain imposed upon the unaided 
orchestra is more than it can bear. In a huge practical joke 
like Till Eulenspiegel, which is largely musical narration, or 
incident-painting, the process of translation into terms of 
sound cannot be regarded as so very arduous an undertaking. 
Besides, we are forbidden by the serious partisans of Strauss 
to regard Till Eulenspiegel as a really typical specimen of his 
genius. It is only a towr de force, an irresponsible ebullition 
of his salad days. He is rather to be judged by works in 
which the emotional, psychological, or philosophical content 
predominates, of which Ein Heldenleben is perhaps the ripest, 
or, at any rate, the most striking, example. Yet even here 
the plain person cannot avoid certain misgivings as to the 
entire seriousness of the composer. Herr Strauss is, from all 
accounts, a man of most engaging personality, genial in manner, 
and un affected in disposition. Yet if the Hero's Life is to be 
aecepted as a serious study in musical psychology, the “ pro- 
gramme” can only be regarded as a piece of colossal effrontery. 
For internal evidence, coupled with additional information 
volunteered to interviewers by the composer, makes it irresis- 
tibly evident that the hero is none other than Richard Strauss 
himself. Thus when he adopts an introspective and retrospec- 
tive attitude, his musings are expressed by exhaustive citations 
from his own earlier works. Every creator puts himself more 
or less into his work. But in the whole annals of art we know 
of no instance of a really great genius who not only wrote his 
autobiography but labelled it “The Life of a Hero,” and we 
shudder to think of the animadversions which would have been 
showered on any native composer who ventured on so assertive 
a manifestation of egoism. But of course we shall be met with 
the reply that quod licet Jovi non licet bovi,—or, to attempt a 
free translation, that what is permissible to the Olympian 
Teuton is not permissible to plain John Bull. Richard 
Strauss, it will be contended, is a genius of such command- 
ing stature that he may safely be allowed to be a law 
unto himself. This assumption induces one to venture on a 
tentative examination of his credentials, 

That he has remarkable and striking qualities must be readily 
admitted by the most prejudiced witness. Inanage when every 
one knows how to score he is confessedly conspicuous by 
his masterly handling of the immense resources of the 
modern orchestra. In an age dominated by the momentous 
achievements of Wagner and the barbaric splendours of 
Tschaikowsky he has yet contrived to inspire the jaded con- 
cert-goer with a new thrill. His prodigious technique, his 
wonderful manipulation of the machinery of the art, renders him 
profoundly interesting even to those experts who deny him the 
divine gift of melody. Inan age permeated by what an American 
critic has happily designated “Jumbomania,”’ or the wor- 
ship of mammoth proportions, he commands attention by the 
grandiosity of his conceptions, the strenuousness of his 
style, the sonority of his utterance. He paints, as Rubin- 
stein said of other moderns, with all the colours in his palette. 
He is a veritable Kaiser Wilhelm II. of composers. All this 
may be readily admitted, but as to his capacity of submitting 
to the crucial test of true greatness, as opposed to impressive 
grandiosity, there is at least room for considerable doubt. 
The weakest joint in his harness has already been indicated 


= Of Oe ae 
has an intermittent sense of beauty is not to be denied, But 
surely no one has ever acted more uncompromisingly on the 
principle which Rossini was incorrectly alleged to have form : 
lated in the saying,—Dans la musique de Wagner il ya de beans 
moments mais de mauvais quarts-d heure. (When Rossini was 
taxed with this bon mot, he indignantly repudiated it, Saying 
that he never could have said such a thing of one who had 
done so much to enlarge the boundaries of art.) The method 
adopted by Strauss might not unfairly be called the Sahara 
method,—that of arid wastes diversified by an occasional greey 
oasis of melody, which is rendered all the more attractive by 
the prevailing desolation of its surroundings. That strange 
and terrible things may be depicted in music is in certain 
circumstances a legitimate contention. But it is at leas, 
disputable whether the true significance of such terribiljt) 
is attained by indulgence in such prolonged exhibitions of 
unmitigated ugliness as occur in the most important works of 
Strauss. 


A test of greatness to which, almost without exception; the 
great masters can be subjected is the test of reduction. That 
is to say, if a work has the root of the matter in it, its character 
will not altogether disappear in a pianoforte version. » Tri, 
you cannot reproduce the colour and richness of Wagner's 
scores on that useful but imperfect instrument, but at least 
the melody remains. Can any one contend that much would 
remain of the work of Strauss when shorn and stripped: of ‘its 
tremendous orchestral trappings?—It may be incidentally 
noted that in Hin Heldenleben the quotations from his 
own works are so undistinguished and lacking in individuality 
as to be almost unrecognisable.-—Time, the great sifter of 
reputations, will tell, and may tell a different story from. that 
of either the admirers or detractors of Strauss. For ourselves, 
we cannot resist the inclination to regard him as strangely 
typical of a situation recently summed up in conversation by 
a distinguished and learned German man of letters. “ What 
German music wants,” he observed, “is to go to sleep for a 
hundred years. Its possibilities have been exhausted in one 
direction by Wagner, in another by Brahms. It is showing 
the inevitable sign of an epoch of exhaustion,—a tendency to 
run riot in complexity of detail and rococo extravagance, 
The great man will come in time, but he cannot be expected 
until the nation has had a rest.” What is true of individuals 
is true of the evolution of art. Great men very rarely have 
great sons, least of all in art: and after the wonderful 
efflorescence of musical genius which began with Bach and 
ended with Wagner and Brahms, it is bardly reasonable to 
expect the immediate emergence of a lineal descendant to that 
mighty line. Count von Biilow may deny the impeachment 
of Byzantinism in German politics, but we do not feel sure 
that it is not to be found in the last phase of German music. 


C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


—_—»——__— 
RELIGION AS A CREDIBLE DOCTRINE.* 


THIS is an exceedingly clever and very fresh book on asubject 
of transcendent interest. We cannot help wondering how it 
will be received. The author of The New Republic has always 
been somewhat of the enfant terrible at the feast of the 
philosophers, and like most enfants. terribles, has seemed to 
enjoy the rdle rather too obviously. “Is life worth living ?” he 
asked some years ago. But the world took it as a jest, and 
stayed not for the answer. So now he raises an immense 
issue, and traverses an enormous field. The part he professes 
to play between the high contending parties of faith and science 
is, it is true, a humble one, not even that of an intellectual 
Bismarck, that of the honest broker, but only that of the 
professional accountant. Neither side, he says in effect, knows 
the value of its assets or the extent of its liabilities. I will 
go coldly and impartially through both and bring out a debtor 
and creditor account at the end, by which they and the world 
will know whether they can carry on business, and with what 
prospect of profit. The idea is ingenious, and adequately 
carried out, the book being well arranged and, in point of 
style, excellently written. In these respects, indeed, it is— 
and we mean it as a compliment—more like a French than 








in the searching remarks of Wagner quoted above. That he 


* Religion as a Credible Doctrine: a Study of the Fundamental Difficulty. By 
W.H, Mallock. London; Chapman and Hall, [12s,] 
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an English book. It touches intricate and deep topics 

with lightness and lucidity; it presents both arguments 

and results with effect and point, and in a way to arrest and 
be understood by the man of the world. But it has the 
flippancy and audacity of the enfant terrible. Mr. Mallock 
himself is aware that he is likely to irritate both sides. He 
ean scarcely fail to do so, Like Disraeli in his famous speech, 
after a good many gibes at “nebulous professors,” he finally 
declares himself on the side of the angels. But the friends of 
the angels will be inclined to cry, Non tali auwilio; and the 
professors, even if they admit that he states their case fairly, 
can hardly be expected to be pleased with either the method 
or the result. 

A professional accountant does not, as a rule, when making 

his audit, indulge in a running fire of jeers at the impropriety 
or insane folly of the investments, even if he has to condemn 
them. But this is what Mr. Mallock does. He professes 
respect for both parties, but treats both with cavalier indiffer- 
ence, and in particular seems to go out of his way, not only to 
“make game” of them, but to choose for his illustrations 
examples and metaphors which appear deliberately and grace- 
lessly irreverent. Thus he compares God Almighty to a man 
firing a thousand shots every day into the sea, and twice in a 
lifetime hitting the same bathing-machine. He vanquishes 
the idealist, not only “with a grin,” but with a parable of ten 
men and one mutton-chop. A mutton-chop is a concept ab- 
stracted from the ten percepts of ten different philosophers 
who are cognisant of it. One eats the concept. What becomes 
of the percepts of the other aine, or indeed of his own? He 
insinuates that the spectacle of the starry heavens which so 
much impressed Kant may be looked at in a very different 
way, and “suggest nothing so much as a wearisome Court 
eeremonial surrounding a King who is unable to understand 
or break away from it.” The rest of the passage is even 
more startling, and there are many paragraphs like these, and 
some more shocking still. 

Yet the fact is that though Mr. Mallock may express him- 
self flippantly, and even gracelessly, he has a genuine interest 
in these profound topics, born of a natural gift for dealing with 
them, and his enfant terrible manner is for the serious purpose 
of the book neither here nor there. He states, then, all three 
sides of the case, calling as his witnesses,—for religion, two 
Roman Catholics, Father Maher and Father Driscoll; for the 
ideal philosophy, Dr. W. G. Ward and Professor James Ward; 
and for natural science and materialist philosophy, Haeckel, 
Huxley, and Herbert Spencer. He gets with admirable 
rapidity to the main points and ultimate theories,—the exist- 
ence of God, the immortality of the soul, the freedom of the 
will, and the dualistic as against the monistic explanation 
of the universe. The upshot of the whole matter is that on 
all sides, and looking at the world from all these aspects, we 
find that we soon reach the end of our tether, and that our 
finite powers are baffled by the infinite. We cannot with their 
utmost stretch conceive or think either of the world of sense 
or of the world of religion, either of the material or the moral 
cosmos, without quickly coming to a logical zmpasse. And 
further, to start at all, we must begin with an act of faith, 
not of reason or logic. To believe that the will is free, to 
believe that the external world exists, and that there are other 
beings like ourselves in the world,—these, the first postu- 
lates of religion, philosophy, and physical science, are each 
and all acts of instinct, acts of faith, Hume saw this, as 
Mr. Mallock shows, as clearly as any religious thinker. 

“Nature has not left, he says, this act—z.e., a belief in the ex- 
ternal world—to man’s choice,” and Reid, Huxley, and Herbert 
Spencer have in different ways followed Hume. 

Both sides, indeed, nowadays accept the contradictory of 
their own position, and that is the difference between the 
present-day battle of religion against science and the aspect of 
the same struggle fifty yearsago. What they do not recognise 
in thought is what they recognise practically, the actual 
way out. It is this that Mr. Mallock demonstrates clearly, 
and indeed, in concluding, with fine eloquence. The religious 
thinker accepts from the man of science the inexorable, 
inevitable law of the material world. The scientific thinker, 
on the other hand, finds himself under the necessity of rein- 
venting the moral law, and its sanction in the God whom he 
has abolished. We have to think that we are free, that the ex- 


only moral but intellectual suicide. Fortunately only few 
men can deny this, or hold their breath, so to speak, long 
enough to kill themselves. What is more, it is increasingly 
clear that the individuals and the races without faith of some 
sort are the least fit to survive in the world as it is consti- 
tuted, and are destined to be superseded by more virile com- 
petitors. Races without the instinct of self-preservation would 
naturally die out, and so will races without the instinct of 
faith, which alone makes self-preservation seem desirable. 
This point, the same that has been put with so much force as 
an applied philosophy by Mr. Kidd, is put in the abstract with 
similar force by Mr. Mallock. It sounds an amazing practical 
paradox that Evolution should in this way both theoreti- 
eally and actually devour her own children; but as both Mr. 
Kidd and Mr. Mallock point out, nothing is more notable and 
pitiful than the struggles of Professor Huxley and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer to evade the logical issue of their arguments, to invent 
a moral law in opposition to the cosmic law, or an “ Unknow- 
able” to take the place of the God whom they have conducted 
over the frontier. To succeed, to survive in the world as 
science shows it to be, we need both motive and intelligence, 
both science and faith; but the greater of these is faith. That 
seems to be Mr. Mallock’s final position. 

The ideal philosophers will not be content with his brief 
résumé of their view. Nor is his statement of either the 
scientific or the religious side exhaustive. Such arguments as 
those of Sir Oliver Lodge in favour of the immortality of the 
soul he hardly alludes to. And, of course, the book is not 
intended to deal with questions belonging to any particular 
faith, such, for example, as Christianity, and the historic side 
of such faiths is naturally absent. It is a brief popular, or 
semi-popular, discussion of the fundamental question whether 
religion at all is to be regarded or credited. Much of the 
argument is not new—Mr. Mallock does not profess that it is 
—but it is newly and freshly put. 

Mr. Mallock quotes Tennyson repeatedly in this volume, 
generally with respect, though on occasion he cannot resist 
the temptation to have a little fling at him too. He might 
have quoted him even more. Tennyson had thought over, 
nay, all his life was always thinking over, these great ultimate 
questions. He, like Mr. Mallock, felt the grievous difficulties, 
and expressed them in language as strong, if not as aggressive, 
as Mr. Mallock. “The lavish profusion in the natural world 
appals me,” he wrote, “from the growths of the tropical forest, 
to the capacity of man to multiply, the torrent of babies.” 
And again: “God is love. Yes; but where do we get that 
from? If we look at Nature alone, full of perfection and 
imperfection, she tells us that God is disease, murder, and 
rapine.” And in his poems he sums up the whole in such 
well-known and splendid passages as those from “De 
Profundis ” and from the “ Ancient Sage” :— 

“The pain 
Of this divisible-indivisible world,” 
in which the “ main-miracle” is— 
“That thou art thou, 
With power on thine own act and on the world.” 
And again,— 
“Thou canst not prove that thou art body alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 
Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one: 
Thou canst not prove thou art immortal, no, 
Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay, my son, 
Thou canst not prove that I, who speak with thee, 
Am not thyself in converse with thyself, 
For nothing worthy proving can be proven 
Nor yet disproven: wherefore thou be wise, 
Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith!” 
Is not Mr. Mallock’s teaching much the same, though far 
otherwise expressed, and though differing as the detailed 
argument of the philosopher differs from the intuition of the 
poet? Wecould wish Mr. Mallock had shown a little more 
of the reverence and reticence which this high theme 
demands; but let those who dislike the book as a whole refute 
its arguments, 





THE SCHOOL OF NELSON.* 
Durtine the last few weeks we have heard a great. deal about 
the best methods of naval education. Lord Selborne’s Memo- 


* Nelson and hie Captains, By W. H, Fitchett, London: Smith, Elder, and 
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randum has given rise to so much discussion that it may seem 
well-nigh impossible to throw any new light on the subject. 
But it is an old and good saying that an ounce of practice 
is worth a ton of theory, and the latest of the fascinating 
volumes which Dr. W. H. Fitchett devotes to the glory and 
praise of England comes opportunely to remind us how our 
old sea-dogs were trained in the school of Nelson. This book, 
in which Dr. Fitchett breaks new ground—or, one should 
rather say, cleaves new waters with the “proud full sail” of 
his vigorous and spirit-stirring narrative—consists of a series 
of biographical sketches of Nelson, “the greatest sailor since 
the world began,” and of the captains who aided him to per- 
form those magnificent achievements which saved England 
—and indeed Europe—from the overshadowing threat of 
Napoleon’s world-Empire. It is a delightful volume, full of 
the romance and glamour of the sea, and no better gift could 
be found for an adventurous boy; but it is rather in its bearing 
on the question of naval education that we intend to con- 
sider it. 


The main thing which occurs to the reader of these stirring 
pages is that all Nelson’s officers were trained, like himself, at 
sea and on shipboard. Not for them were the advantages of 
scientific schools and naval Training Colleges. Each of them 
was sent to sea as a mere child. SirjWilliam Parker, who was 
only elevenfyears old when by a lucky chance he found him- 
self in the midst of the great battle of “the glorious First of 
June,” is as good a specimen as any :— 


“Here is an English boy of an ordinary type, without shining 
= of brain or body. He is a clean-minded lad, because he has 

reathed from his birth the atmosphere of a pure home. Good 
family traditions act upon him like a tonic. He is the nephew of 
the man who won the great fight off Cape St. Vincent. At an age 
when most modern lads have hardly begun their school life, he 
is put on the quarter-deck of a man-of-war. The sea is his world; 
the ship is his school. His comrades are seamen, his officers are 
his teachers, war is his business. They are not the dull days of 
peace through which he lives. Each new morning may bring a 
new chase, a fresh adventure, a rich capture. It is the navy in 
the days of Nelson, of the Nile, of Copenhagen, of Trafalgar.” 

In a kind of introductory chapter Dr. Fitchett gives an 
admirable summary of the influences which were at work on 
the “sucking Nelson,’—influences of serious import, springing 
from the constant contact with life in its most earnest 
aspects :— 

“The training of a middy depended very much on the accident 
of his captain’s character and temper; for the captain was half 
father and whole pedagogue to all his middies. And to their 
credit be it said, the captains of that period did not often fail in 
a wise, if rough, kindness towards the boys in the middies’ cabin, 
yn ee. But the ship itself was, for the middy of that period, a 
school, with lessons always in progress. Every flaw in the wind, 
with its accompanying shift of canvas, was a lesson. The 
changes of the watch, the daily reckoning, the disciplined routine 
of work, every incident of the cruise—the pursuit, the boat attack, 
the capture—all this was, in the best sense, an education. The 
middy of that day was not given a set of book lessons to be learnt 
by rote; he was drilled through every waking hour in practical 
things to be done; and on the doing of which hung the safety of 
the ship, the honour of the flag, and the life and death of men.” 

(We may note in passing that a very excellent picture 
of the way in which such a training was able to convert 
“the fool of the family” into a sensible and trustworthy 
man is drawn in Marryat’s best story, Peter Simple.) As 
a specimen of the kind of adventure in which the middy of 
the Napoleonic Wars found his training, we may quote Dr. 
Fitchett’s exhilarating account of the exploit of a lad named 
A'Court, who was sent ashore at St. Domingo to collect sand 
for the use of his ship, Fighting was not contemplated by his 
commander; but young A’Court, with a boy’s hopefulness of 
“something turning up,” smuggled half-a-dozen muskets into 
his boat. Sure enough, in the dusk of evening the boat came 
across a French schooner lying becalmed. She carried six 
guns and forty soldiers in addition to her crew :— 

“‘ A’Court, with his eight men and six muskets, at once swung 
round to attack the Frenchman. With uncanny skill the lad 
kept his boat in the wake of the enemy, so that only the stern 
guns could be fired at him. The muskets of the Frenchmen shot 
down two of A’Court’s tiny crew, but with the six survivors the 
lad tumbled amongst the schooner’s crew, drove them all below, 
the forty French infantry included, and carried off his prize in 
triumph to the Blanche! The detachment ...... was under 
the command of a colonel who had distinguished himself at 
ADNOlO: 0.0.0 + When asked why he and his detachment sur- 
rendered to a boy and six seamen, the Frenchman answered, with 
a shrug and a sigh, that ‘it was all owing to mal de mer,’ no 
doubt an entirely adequate explanation! There is a strain of the 








absurd in this st, t whi i 
ur i i 
“ pk nt ue poss yi — at an almost impish pluck it argues 
We do not at all doubt that the historian of our next great 
naval war will have to record equally amazing incidents per. 
formed by the young officers who will direct our torpedo-boatg 
and destroyers. Nor is he likely to contradict the lesson 
of the great blockades of the Napoleonic Wars,—that. the 
blockading force gained daily in skill and hardihood, whilst 
both disappeared amongst the seamen who were idly cooped 
up in harbour. To return to our theme, we may quote another 


‘passage in which Dr. Fitchett points, out why the naval man, 


even in days when his profession debarred him from the 
ordinary opportunities of education, was usually a mogt 
intelligent and self-reliant fellow :— 

“Their profession trained them; they were constantly wrestling 

with nature—fighting the sea, battling with the winds, findi 
their way across the trackless ocean—as well as contending with 
human enemies. They had to refit, and sometimes almost to 
rebuild their ships, as well as sail and fight them. The captain 
of afrigate or of a 74 was practically the ruler of a little king. 
dom; and he learnt all the arts of government. He knew men, 
He became, more or less unconsciously, an expert administrator, 
a diplomatist. And where such a captain was, by gift of nature, 
quick-minded and reflective, his profession developed in him a 
power, both of managing affairs and of governing men, of a very 
high order.” 
That is why, as we have often pointed out, in the present 
day the Navy is comparatively safe from any attack of that 
“dry rot” which infects an army in peace-time. You cannot 
put off a storm with the argument that things would go all 
right in war, or “muddle through” a cyclone. Of course, it 
must be remembered that naval conditions have changed 
greatly in a century. Our ships have become great boxes of 
machinery, which need a more scientific training to handle 
efficiently than was the case with the old ‘Téméraire.’ Yet the 
essentials are the same as in Nelson’s day, and Dr. Fitchett’s 
book is invaluable for its insistence on the overwhelming im. 
portance of actual sea-training for the successful naval officer. 
Itis as readable as any novel, too, and should inculcate its useful 
lesson on many who would never take the trouble to read the 
books of Captain Mahan or Admiral Colomb. “Truth em. 
bodied in a tale” is always welcome, and this—as so much 
else—we owe to the unique talent of Dr. Fitchett. 





EURIPIDES.* 

Mr. Murray’s translation of two plays by Euripides is as 
sound in execution as it is original in design. He has substi- 
tuted for the conventional blank verse a rhymed couplet, 
which represents more truly the half-familiar measure of 
Greek tragedy. But his couplet is rather the couplet of 
William Morris than of Pope. It is loosely constructed; no 
attempt is made to end the phrase with the second rhyme; 
and Mr. Murray admits into his version all the tricks of the 
Life and Death of Jason,—faulty rhymes, weak endings, and 
obsolete forms. Concerning the merits of the version there 
can be no question. It is full of happy turns and pretty 
echoes. Yet the choice of a style which belongs to yesterday 
accentuates the modern spirit of the original, and does 
Euripides less than justice. Creech’s Horace is, no doubt, 
“full of Creech’s tiresome personality,” as Mr. Murray 
points out. And we cannot help feeling that this newest 
version of the Hippolytus and the Bacchae—the two plays 
selected by Mr. Murray—is full of a personality which, though 
it be not tiresome, is not Euripidean. 

The plays, most wisely chosen, present two sides of the 
poet’s many-sided genius. The Hippolytus is a simple tragedy 
which, but for the intervention of the goddess at the end, is 
independent in sentiment of the Greek mythology. Its per- 
sonages are human, its emotions human. The plot is of 
universal truth and application. Thus might Phaedra and 
Hippolytus and Theseus have behaved had they lived in un- 
heroic times and borne simple names, The poet has studied 
the characters of all three as though they were his own con 
temporaries. The lofty-souled Hippolytus, who will neither 
sin nor reveal the sin of his temptress, might have been 4 
noble Athenian of the fifth century, and Kuripides in ascribing 
Phaedra’s frenzy to the Cyprian’ goddess concedes but a 
single point to convention. So the dramatist is a link between 





* Euripides. Translated into English Rhyming Verse by Gilbert Murray, 
M.A., LL.D. London; George Allen, (7s, 6d,] 
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the old drama andthe new. The Bacchae, on the other hand, 


jg wild, mystic, inexplicable. It is remote in time, place, and 
emotion from the Athens which Euripides knew. The poet's 
last work, it is unmatched in poetry. As a piece of language 
jt has few rivals in Greek literature. Its purpose is not so 
clear as its excellence. There are some critics who believe 
that it represents the return of Euripides from rationalism 
to orthodoxy, the calm content of old age with the prevail- 
ing dogmas of the time. It is aways dangerous to ascribe 
to a poet the opinions expressed in his works, and none has 
suffered so bitterly as Euripides from this dangerous practice. 
Yet may we not hear the voice of the poet himself in the 
. ji o . 
see ee “ For all is vain, 
The pulse of the heart, the plot of the brain, 
That striveth beyond the laws that live. 
And is thy faith so much to give, 
Is it so hard a thing to see, 
That the Spirit of God, whate’er it be, 
The Law that abides and changes not, ages long, 
The Eternal and Nature-born—these things be strong ?” 
If that be the sentiment of Euripides, then it is a cry from 
the heart against his old philosophy. But on such a point 
dogmatism is vain, and the Bacchae may be nothing else than 
a splendid presentation of a wild and mystic theme. 


Yet dangerous as it is to reconstruct a poet from his 
works, Euripides from his very difficulty might tempt 
the most discreet. We can shape a vision of Aeschylus 
easily enough,—a sturdy upholder of ancient tradition 
both in life and art. Though we cannot describe 
Sophocles, we can feel his perfection, and can symbolise 
both poet and poetry in a circle, flawless and _har- 
monious. But Euripides baffles us. He is neither conserva- 
tive like Aeschylus, nor flawless like Sophocles. His qualities 
shift and change as we turn from one play to another. 
Nevertheless some facts emerge clearly enough from his 
work. He was the first to break the great convention of the 
Greek drama; he was the first to interrupt the classic hymn 
with a note of romance; and it is from him, not frcem his 
greater contemporary, that the modern drama descends. 
Again, it may be admitted that he was a philosopher as 
well as a dramatist. A pupil of Anaxagoras, he was 
the friend of Socrates, and Aristophanes put his finger 
upon a real fault when he charged him with caring less 
for the perfection of his art than for speculative philosophy. 
On the other hand, he is blameless of many transgressions 
imputed to him by Aristophanes and others, who lightly fasten 
upon the evil sentiments of ail his characters. The famous line, 


” yao cuapox’, 4 08 Qony evwuoros, belongs not to Euripides, | 
a WAWMLOX, » f > I 


but to Hippolytus, and he, like the true knight of chivalry that 
heis, holds himself piously bound by his oath and by his honour. 
But Euripides’s innovation was not merely philosophic. He was 
bold enough to humanise the austere religious drama of his 
time. He was not content with an artistic exposition of a 
legend faithfully believed. He invested the men and women, 
even the gods and goddesses, who took part in his fable with 
personal and varying traits of character. The plays of 
Sophocles suggest great emotions displayed in noble situa- 
tions. The plays of Euripides suggest a sentiment far less 
great, and at the same time far more intimate. Asa poet, as 
adramatist, he is manifestly inferior to Sophocles; as a 
reader of the human heart he is more profound than his rival, 
and he does not escape the faults which that profundity 
ensures. In other words, he took tragedy down from the 


radical in thought, though he did not scruple to satirise the © 
athletes, asking indignantly whether they fought their 
country’s foes with quoits in hand, he was by no means a 
radical in politics. The democracy, as it declined after the 
death of Pericles, won no admiration from him; and maybe 
his method of saving the State did not differ widely from 
Aristophanes’s. However, the view set forth in the Clouds 
was shared by the Athenians. Euripides, always unpopular, 
was rarely awarded the first prize; and at last, in despair, 
he sought refuge at the Court of Archelaus, King of 
Macedon. “He left Athens,” said the ancient Life quoted by 
Mr. Murray, “ because of the malicious exultation over him of 
nearly all the city,” and he passed the last years of his life on 
the wild slopes of Mount Olympus. There, no doubt, he forgot 
the strife of jarring parties and rival schools; there he found 
the inspiration and the scene of his Bacchae; and there he 
died after fifty years’ pious devotion to the Muses. 

Aeschylus, in the play, declares that he wished the place of 
trial had been elsewhere than Hades, since there he stood at ° 
a disadvantage. And being asked the reason, answered :— 

“ Because my poems live on earth above, 

And his died with him, and descended here 
And are at hand as ready witnesses.” 
But the truth is that by some accident more plays by 
Euripides have lived than by either of his rivals. And not 
only have they survived, they have been read and imitated 
with unceasing diligence. That is an accident of literature 
which does not touch merit or beauty, and we may admire 
Euripides without cheapening the obvious superiority of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles. The author of the Bacchae, in 
truth, has been depreciated by adverse critics, and misunder- 
stood by over-ingenious critics. Significance has been read 
into his plays which should find no place in them. The Jon, 
for instance, has been said to be an attack upon the Apolline 
religion. In other words, Euripides has suffered the same fate as 
Ibsen, with whom he has some points in common, and his plays, 
like Ibsen’s, have been used as the texts for strange sermons. 
Doubtless, could he be questioned, he would answer, as Ibsen 
answered, that he knew nothing of theses, that he did but 
represent life or legends as he found them. At any rate, we 
cannot deny the name of artist to the author of many beautiful 
plays, who as he neared the end of his life could write these 
lines :— 
“ What else is wisdom? What of man’s endeavour 

Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great ? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait ; 

To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 

And shall not Loveliness be loved for ever? ” 

Twenty years before he had prayed, “ May I not live if the 
Muses leave me”! And who shall say that his prayer was 
unanswered ? 





THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
CATALOGUE.* 


THE resources of modern book illustration have revolutionised 





the catalogues of picture galleries. Instead of the cut-and- 
dried verbal descriptions of the old catalogues, we now have 
a reproduction, based on photography, of the picture. In the 
present instance, every picture hung in the National Portrait 


| Gallery is reproduced on the right-hand page, while on the 


heights of Olympus into the pleasant valleys peopled with | 


mortal men and bright with the flowers of poetry. 


Thus, being an innovator, he did not hesitate to make the 
Greek myths symbols of human suffering and experience; he 
wrote of the past with an eye upon the present, and in so 
doing he incurred the obloquy which no innovator escapes. 
His plays appeared infamous to that splendid reactionary 
Aristopuanes, who put the ease against Euripides in its 
strongest form; and though the Clouds remains as witty and 
acid a piece of criticism as literature has to show, it puts the 
view of a partisan with pitiless acerbity. The acerbity is in- 
telligible, because Euripides was a sceptic who questioned the 
established order, and who looked upon life with a bitter 
distrust. But if Euripides may be said to have expressed 
his political views in his plays, those views were almost as 





reactionary as Aristophanes’s own; for though be was a 


left are found an account of the subject of the portrait and 
a note as to its origin. Thus, with the help of the former 
volume, we can survey English history since Norman times 
by means of the portraits of the men who made it. Of 
course it would be absurd to place much reliance on the 
early portraits. Even if we were always sure that they were 
originally intended to represent the people whose names are 
now connected with them, there is no reason to suppose that 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries the art of making a good 
likeness was very great. At the same time, we get a general 
notion of what a Norman Duke was like from the tomb at 
Gloucester. The type, not the individual, is all we can be 
certain about in most of these early monuments. There is 
much to be said in favour of accepting as a real portrait 
the figure of the youthful Richard II. in the diptych at 
Wilton House. This beautiful work is represented in the 
National Portrait Gallery by an Arundel Society reproduc- 
tion. The policy of thus filling up gaps is a wise one, though 





* The National Portrait Gallery. Edited by Lionel Cust, Vol. II, London: 
Casselland Co. [£6 6s.) 
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we think that it would be better to rely more on photographs 
than copies. Really large photographs might be specially 
made which would be of more value than some of the 
tame oil paintings. In some ways the present catalogue is 
more satisfactory than the Gallery itself, for very many of the 
pictures are hung in almost total darkness, so bad is the 
lighting of many parts of the building which have to be used 
to display some portions of this large collection. The whole 
history of the housing of the national portraits is disgraceful 
te us asa people. It seems as if the nation, as represented by 
its successive Governments, took no interest in its great men. 
The beginnings of the collection were first housed in sheds at 
South Kensington, where they were nearly burnt. To save 
them from the flames they were transported to Bethnal 
Green, where they might have remained as outcasts had not 
Mr. Alexander taken pity on them and nobly given to the 
nation the present Gallery. The site, supplied, we believe, 
by the Government, necessitated the height of the building, 
and the resulting deficiency of top-lighted galleries. 

Against these drawbacks to the complete enjoyment of the 
pictures must be set the intelligent manner in which they 
are grouped. This arrangement is clearly brought out in 
the catalogue. Instead of a purely chronological order, 
statesmen, generals, poets, and men of science respectively are 
placed together. For instance, one group contains the poets 
from Byron to Tom Hood. Many of the pictures, of course, 
are of a quite inferior description artistically. So much so 
that we feel that an artist who was obviously incompetent 
technically was hardly likely to have been able to por- 
tray faithfully what he saw. But there are exceptions, and 
among these must be put the very fine sketch by Landseer 
of Scott. The face the painter has placed on the canvas is 
one we can fully believe in, and find in it the traces of the 
energy and grandeur of Sir Walter, both as a man and an 
artist. Another striking work is the portrait which Hazlitt 
painted of Charles Lamb at the age of thirty. The handsome 
face accords perfectly with the Elizabethan dress, which seems 
worn as by nature and not as a costume. The splendid series 
of great men whose portraits Mr. Watts painted and gave to 
the Gallery, to the number of twenty-eight, have all been kept 
together,—as Mr. Cust says, “to commemorate in due manner 
Mr. Watts’s munificence and patriotism.” The gift was not 
only princely, but of the greatest importance, because it 
secured to the nation really fine portraits of so many men of 
historical eminence,—John Lawrence, Tennyson, Carlyle, Mill, 
Martineau, and William Morris, to name only a few. 

Of the production of the catalogue before us, we need only 
say that it is equal to the work the same publishers brought 
out dealing with the National Gallery. It seems impossible 
that the process reproductions of the pictures could have been 
better done, and a uniform level of excellence is to be found 
throughout the book. This work is something more than a 
mere illustrated catalogue ; it is, in fact, a help to the study 
of national history. Though brief, the notes describing the 
subjects of the portraits are clear and to the point. The book 
is indeed a living commentary on the past, for here are the 
men who filled the parts on the great stage of our history. All 
concerned in the production of this and the preceding volume 
are to be heartily congratulated, and it is to be hoped that 
when sufficient additions have been made to the Gallery an 
appendix to the present work may be issued. 





NOVELS. 


LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS.* 
Mr. Norris acts as a chronic incentive to the reviewer to 
use that expressive solecism “dependable.” One looks to 
him for the faithful chronicling, without any deviation into 
extravagance or lapse into unnecessary realism, of con- 
temporary manners; for good workmanship; and, above all, 
for good form. He occupies somewhat the same position 
in regard to the novel-readers of the present day that 
Anthony Trollope did to their fathers and mothers, with- 
out possessing as much geniality as his forerunner or his 
genius for making ordinary people interesting. He is, that is 
to say, more inclined to rely on incident and situation, though 
scrupulously abstemious in regard to the employment of melo- 








* Lord Leonard the Luckless, By W.E. Norris, London: Methuen and Co, 
[68.J 





... 
dramatic accessories. This judicious and judicial habit, with 
its excellences and its limitations, is strikingly illustrated in 
the volume before us, which purports to be the memoir of a man 
in whom “good form,” of which Mr. Norris has always been go 
faithful a delineator, though coupled with truthfulness and 
honour, is fatally handicapped by sensitiveness and self-distrust, 
to say nothing of adverse surroundings. Hubert Leonard ig 4 
“solemn, shy boy” obliged by a sudden and wholly unexpecteg 
accession to a peerage to abandon the Navy—the one thing he 
cares for—and assume the duties and responsibilities of his 
position. He falls in love with a charming but shallow girl, 
only to be jilted in favour of his greatest friend, Archie 
Morant, and consoles himself with an underbred adventuregg, 
whose interested attentions he mistakes for heartfelt sympathy, 
The marriage proves a disastrous fiasco, and matters reach 
a climax when, after meeting the Morants in Paris, Lady 
Leonard encourages such compromising attentions from the 
husband of Lord Leonard’s former lady-love as to provoke a duel 
between the two men. Nothing could exceed the skilful reserye 
or the ingenuity with which Mr. Norris handles this awkward 
episode. It might have been regarded almost as a foregone 
conclusion that the innocent and luckless hero would be slain, 
or at least disabled, by his antagonist. On the contrary, with 
a subtler regard for the ultimate consequences, it is Morant 
who is badly wounded, forgiven by his much-forgiving wife, 
and extricated from his entanglement with Lady Leonard, 
There is an interval of twenty years or so between the fourth 
and the fifth acts of the drama. Lady Leonard has been 
divorced and has disappeared, Archie Morant is dead, and 
Lord Leonard is left in his melancholy middle age with an 
attractive daughter, of whom all that can be said is that she 
is legally his child. Of the painful complications that arise 
from her falling in love with Morant’s elder son, and the 
final sclution of the problem, we can only say that Lord 
Leonard’s initial heedlessness seems most improbable, and 
that Mr. Norris once again displays remarkable tact in 
rendering a rather gratuitously painful episode void of 
offence. The closing years of the luckless hero are illumined 
by a gleam of sunshine in the affection he inspires in Morant’s 
younger boy, Archie the Younger. At last he has found one 
human being who not only respects but understands him, 
But the ruthless Mr. Norris will have none of the happy 
ending. The title must be justified. Archie goes off to South 
Africa to lose his life with the Naval Brigade on the Modder; 
and Lord Leonard, who never recovers from the blow, dies a 
sudden and lonely death within a year. 


It is not a cheerful tale that Mr. Norris has to tell us, but 
we must be thankful that by the exercise of his habitual 
urbanity of style and discretion of handling he has contrived 
to render it, if not engrossing, at least something more than 
readable. The element of poignancy, however, is conspicuously 
lacking. We are sorry for Lord Leonard; at times he is a 
pathetic figure. But the very moderation of Mr. Norris's 
method prevents him from investing his homme <ncompris 
with the attributes of genuine tragedy. 








The Rustler. By Frances McElrath. (Funk and Wagnalls, 
6s.)—This is rather a disappointing book. After a most 
promising opening, the story suddenly takes a turn for the bad. 
Hazel Clifford, the heroine, conducts herself with a deliberate 
and cold-blooded coquetry which makes it impossible for the 
reader to take any further interest in her affairs; while Jem, the 
cowboy hero, turns into a “rustler,” which in plain English may 
be termed a cattle thief, without one moment’s hesitation, on dis- 
covering her heartlessness. No one remains to keep up the main 
interest of the story, which has therefore to depend on its 
picturesque auxiliaries. Descriptions of life in the Western 
States are not in themselves enough to rivet the reader's 
attention, and the book has really very little else to recom- 
mend it, as the characters are decidedly wooden and mechanical 
in their evil doings. It is perhaps ungrateful to judge a story 
more harshly because of a good opening ; but if an author sets a 
high standard in the early chapters, it is inevitable that the 
reader should feel aggrieved at a subsequent falling off of 
interest. 

The Story of Leah. By Harry Lindsay. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.)—It is a1 extremely dangerous thing for an aunt and niece 
who are mu h of an age to possess the same Christian name as 
well as the s:me surname. In this unfortunate event, their lovers 
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will do well to propose to them in person, and not through the 
medium of his Majesty’s mails. If Mr. David Hardy had attended 
to this piece of advice, he would not have been taken aback by the 
arrival of the aunt instead of the niece at Cape Town in order to 
pecome his wife. Buta man who can begin a letter containing a 
proposal “ My dear Miss Dorothy Drinkwater” deserves some 
punishment, and both David Hardy and his unfortunate wife (for 
he marries the lady who arrives by mistake) are certainly well 
punished for their error. The author seems to blame his hero for 
marrying the aunt—the romance of the book is not altogether 
increased by her being always alluded to as “ Auntie”—but when 
a lady has come all the way from England to Cape Town, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to ask her just to step back 
again and send her niece, especially as the poor woman, 
being very much in love with her fiancé, demonstrates that 


‘. fact to him on her arrival. The whole thiug is a dreadful 


jmbroglio, which is put an end to in the only possible manner by 
the death of the unfortunate “Leah.” But by this time the hero 
has developed into such an intolerable prig that the reader may 
doubt whether his real love will find him easy to live with. The 
niece Dorothy also marries, but only at the death-bed of the man 
to whom she engages herself, so that this gentleman also has to 
be cleared out of the way before the wedding-belis can ring for 
the “Rachel and Jacob” of the book. Thestory is fairly readable, 
but the author does not succeed in giving his readers quite the 
feeling that the original blunder, on which the whole thing hangs, 
js absolutely inevitable. 


The Motor Maniac. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—Like some other motor-car novels, Mrs. Kennard’s 
book is fairly good, though with a tendency to a caricature, even 
when it deals exclusively with cars. When, however, it becomes 
a novel it is not very well worth reading. Motor enthusiasts who 
like even their fiction to be coloured with their particular taste 
will doubtless enjoy the talk of belts, speeds, makes of car, &c., 
put readers who do not possess an automobile will be merely 
exasperated by the book. 


The Fate of Valsec. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. (Methuen and 
Co. 6s.)—There is something dramatic in the way in which the 
old régime in Naples and the new régime in France are contrasted. 
Berthe de Croissant flies from the vengeance of Bourbon Princes 
in Italy to find herself in no less danger from revolutionists who 
have just guillotined a Bourbon Prince in France. Elsewhere, 
too, in Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s story there is the exhibition of 
considerable dramatic power. The whole story of the escape from 
Naples, especially the death of the assassin Caravaggio, and the 


scenes in Paris, among which may be particularly noticed the trial | 


of the Marquis de Valsec, ci-devant Procureur-Général, are excel- 


lent. The French Revolution has furnished materials for some ! 
good stories; and The Fate of Valsec, if not of the first rank among ! 


them, may fairly claim a respectable place. This is not the first 
time that our author has found a theme in this period, and we 
hope that it may not be the last. 


Under the Iron Flail, by John Oxenham (Cassell {and Co., 
6s.), takes us to a later period in French history, a period 
abounding in incident and contrast. Charles Glyn, who has 
come to spend his holiday with his mother in Brittany—he 
is a medical student in London—makes acquaintance with the 
family of the de Kerhuels. The scene by the river where he first 
sees Marie and her brothers is a charming little idyll. But there 
are indications of very different things soon to be; and these 
speedily show themselves. There is the private tragedy in which the 
de Kerhueis and their neighbours, the de Querhoals, are concerned ; 
and there is the grea€ public tragedy of the Franco-Prussian War. 
We venture to think that the former is somewhat too melo- 
dramatic. The affair of the elder de Kerhuel, though it could be 
paralleled in fact, is scarcely conformable to the art-canons of 
fiction, and the réle played by the priest is not at all convincing. 
On the other hand, the story of the campaign and of the siege of 
Paris is admirable. Scene after scene might be mentioned with 
high praise. The intercupted wedding, where a German shell is 
the “uninvited guest,” is as fine as any. Mr. Oxenham has done 
much good work, but nothing better than this. 


The Adventures of a Microman. By Edwin Pallander. (Digby, 
Long, and Co. 6s.)—Professor Hassler, of Richmond, discovers a 
certain gas which he calls “ microgen.” It has the power of 
diminishing to the very minutest proportions any living thing, 
from a flower toa man. By some unhappy chance, after a public 
lecture and demonstration of the newly discovered agent, the 
Professor, his son, a friend, the curate of the parish, and one 
Muriel Hilton come under the influence of the gas, and are 
diminished into something smaller than flies. The situation is 
certainly curious. Let any one imagine what it would be 





suddenly to become so small that the bench on which you sit has 
the appearance of an almost immeasurable precipice. This is Mr. 
Pallander’s theme, and he develops it with great ingenuity, 
Such things are apt to grow a little tiresome after a while. The 
idea is good enough, but we become wearied of the detailed 
working out. Mr. Pallander, however, meets this difficulty with 
considerable skill. His ingenuity is inexhaustible, and the 
“microman” and his companions continue to interest us, more or 
less, down to the end of the story. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The World’s Work for February (W. Heinemann, 1s. net) is an 
excellent number, and we congratulate all concerned in its pro- 
duction, not only for the reading matter, which is full of interest, 
but forthe reproductions of the photographs of eminent men, and of 
various scenes indoors and out-of-doors. The portrait of President 
Roosevelt, specially taken for The World’s Work, gives one side of 
the character of the man portrayed—namely, his strength and 
tenacity—with wonderful exactness. It wants, however, his alert- 
ness, humanity, and charm; but these qualities, of which the ex- 
pression rather than the features is the indication, are possibly 
beyond the reach of the camera. The portraits of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and of Lord Curzon are also most lifelike, and show 
the immense strides which the art of the photographer is making 
in the realm of portraiture. But though the process reproductions 
in The World’s Work are so remarkable, it must not be supposed 
, that they are allowed entirely to eclipse the reading matter, much 
| of which is really valuable. A very good example of its quality 
is to be found in Mr. Maurice Low’s “Character and Policy of 
President Roosevelt.” We wish The World’s Work a prosperous 
career. It will certainly deserve it if it can maintain the high 
standard of its first three numbers. 





The Ancestor. (A. Constable and Co. 5s. net.)—We have received 
the fourth volume of this “Quarterly Review of County and 
Family History.” Every article is written by one who can claim 
the qualification of an expert. It will suflice, therefore, briefly to 
indicate some of the contents of the present number. Mr. Horace 
Round writes on the “ Lord Great Chamberlain Case”; the “ Van- 
deputs” are the subject of a paper in a “Huguenot Families in 
England” series. The Leightons figure among “Our Oldest 
| Families.” “Long before the Conquest, and of noble extraction,” 
dwindles down, it is true; but the Leightons “ easily find a place 
amongst those few English families which can point to a twelfth- 
century forefather.” Some of the details in “North Country 
| Wills” are curious. They are mostly post-Reformation, and so 





| lack one great item of interest, the bequests for sp‘ritual pur- 
i poses. Sir William Ingelby’s will (1578) has an inventory. 
Funeral and testamentary expenses came to £136 7s. 8d., the 
dinner costing £13 6s. 8d. His plate was valued at £42 6s. 8d., 
and his wearing apparel at £14 10s. He had £20 in his purse. 
The whole of the inventory comes to £700 18s. Thomas Light- 
foot (1559) bequeathed a farthing loaf to every person going to 
his funeral; John Thorpe (1571) directs “that all honest folkes 
that goes to the churche with me have their dinners.” 


We are glad to note the reissue in book form of the remarkable 
series of articles on the war in South Africa contributed by 
M. Tallichet and M. Villarais to the Bibliothéque Universelle of 
Lausanne. We have commented from time to time on the 
articles as they have appeared, and can only repeat that we know 
of no more philosophical or dispassionate statement of the British 
case than that which they embody. Ina brief preface M. Talli- 
chet comments on the unprecedented character of the struggle, 
and of the misrepresentations of which it was made the subject 
on the Continent. The Boers, whose aspirations could only be 
gratified by war, and who declared war, have been commonly 
regarded as acting entirely on the defensive. They were com- 
: pared to Leonidas and his three hundred, though for a consider- 
able period of the war their military force was manifestly superior. 
And finally, while fighting for the maintenance of slavery, they 
were commonly regarded as the champions of freedom. The 
Times correspondent in Paris lately paid a well-deserved tribute 
to M. Tallichet and his collaborator for the moral courage which 
inspired them to brave public obloquy in the defence of an 
unpopular cause. But he is hardly correct in saying that 
M. Tallichet and M. Yves Guyot were “ practically the only well- 
known writers in the French language who consistently defended 
the British standpoint throughout the war.” That is to overlook 
the admirable services also rendered by another distinguished 
Swiss man of letters, M. Naville. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in other forms. ] 





We give a hearty welcome to the first number of The East 
and the West (Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
1s. net), describing itself as “a Quarterly Review for the 
Study of Missions.” There are many interesting things in 
this number; the Bishop of Carpentaria’s account of the settle- 
ment of Australian aborigines at Yarrabah, in Queensland, is 
peculiarly so. There can be no doubt that the race, judiciously 
and kindly treated, admits of development into an orderly society. 
But instead of noticing details, we give a quotation from the 
editor’s introduction. It is an answer to the common objection 
to missionary effort,—If you are so eager to save souls, why not 
begin with souls that are perishing at home ?— 


“That St. Paul’s chief object in preaching Christianity was not 
to benefit individuals may be seen by a study of the method of 
his work. If his chief object had been to save souls he would 
never have left the great centres of population, such as Antioch, 
Ephesus, or Rome. Whilst he was engaged in his long itinerant 
missions men were dying every day in these cities who had never 
heard of the Christian Faith, and who had at least as great a 
personal claim upon him as those to whom he was endeavouring 
to preach. His real aim in traversing sea and land was not to 
benefit individuals, but it was, as he said himself, to build up the 
Body of Christ—the Christian Church—by bringing to it that 
which every part was intended to supply. He regarded Christi- 
anity as the universal religion, not simply because it was intended 
to supply the needs of all, but because the manifestation, we 
might almost say the incarnation, of Christ could only be com- 
pleted through the experience of all. It is, then, the possibility 
of helping to complete the Body of Christ, and of discovermg and 
demonstrating the full significance of our faith, which supplies us 
with the highest and most imperious of motives for tle prosecu- 
tion of missionary work.” 


This is to put the matter on its true foundation. 








Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund. (38 Con- 
duit Street, W. 2s. 6d.)—A little more than half of this number 
is occupied with Mr. R. A. Stewart Macalister’s Report (Part IT.) 
of the “ Excavation of Gezer,” carrying on the narrative as far as 
November Ist, 1902. The site of Gezer shows, or will show when 
the excavations are complete, nine strata from the Neolithic down 
to the Crusading age, a total range of four thousand years more 
or less. The paper is full of interesting detail. The story of the 
destruction of the city by the Pharaoh (1 Kings ix. 16) is 
curiously confirmed by the fact that the limits of the sixth-stratum 
city, probably rebuilt by Solomon, show a decided shrinkage. All 
the Canaanites had been slain. Among the remains of the place 
are some sinister tokens of human sacrifice. With these is con- 
nected the Temple, the site of which is still in process of excava- 
tion. What has been already discovered throws much light on 
Canaanitish worship. Sir C. W. Wilson writes a second paper on 
the Holy Places. Its tone is mostly non-committal, but he states 
the ancient evidence fully and fairly, and appears not to attach 
much weight to the tradition. There was nothing, he thinks, to 
break the continuity of the tradition, no violent persecution, for 
instance ; but he doubts whether the places were regarded as holy 
in early days :— 

“Tt is most improbable that visits to, or any cult of, the Tomb 

originated with the early Gentile Christians. The whole spirit of 
Paul’s teaching is opposed to the view that they attached any 
importance to material objects connected with the life of Christ. 
It is of the Risen Lord that Paul speaks, rather than of the 
historic Jesus. The Christ of the Epistles is ‘not an earthly but 
a heavenly figure.’ To the early Christians it was not of pressing 
importance ‘ to be acquainted with the life of Jesus on the earth.’ 
Their thoughts ‘were fixed on the heavenly Christ, in whose 
career the earthly appearance of Christ was a mere transitory, 
though an important, episode.’ Their minds were set ‘on things 
that are above, not on the things that are upon the earth’ ” 
This is well enough said, but it would be a great mistake to 
attribute the spiritual convictions of Paul to the early Christians 
generally. They had their great qualities; their strength was as 
their day ; but they were not free from materialisin and super- 
stition. 


The Ancient Cubit and Our Weights and Measures. By Lieutenant- 
General Sir Charles Warren. (Palestine Exploration Fund. 3s.6d.; 
5s. 6d. to non-subscribers.)—The contents of this volume are too 
technical for us to deal with in these columns. We must be 
content with quoting the author’s statement of his contention 
that “ allthe weights and measures in use (except those of the 
metrical system) are derived from one source, the original double 
cubit cubes of Babylonia, and that in the British Isles the ancient 
weights and measures have been preserved more carefully than 


Pastoral Visitation. By H. E. Savage, M.A. (Longmans and 
Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume of the “Oxford Library of 
Practical Theology.” It seems, as far as we have been able to 
examine it, to deal with its subject in a most sensible and usefy] 
way. (These adjectives, we may interject, do not by any means 
exclude a genuine earnestness of purpose and conviction.) Mp 
Savage is practical; he gives rules, not the less valuable becansg 
they are precise, for the actual doing of the work. Of cours3 
there is much that cannot be enjoined, much that must be left to 
the discretion of the individual. But to the average worker it is 
distinctly useful to have the details of so many hours, so many 
visits daily. The stress that is put upon unwritten prayer js also 
seasonable. A memory stored with the phraseology of thg 
Collects should never be at a loss; but the actual book is a 
great hindrance. The office of the Visitation of the Sick must 
be followed in its spirit, not its letter. If Mr. Savage coulg 
have given some useful hints for visiting the well-to-do clasg 
how great would have been the benefit! They must be visiteq 
but how is it to be done? Ideally, a gentleman is always at his 
ease. But actually, some are shy; and some men, however good, 
have not, and never can have, the easy manners of the well-bred, 
Probably this class increases among the clergy. Mr. Savage sees 
no difficulty in a decent celebration of the Eucharist even in tha 
poorest home. Altogether, this is an excellent book, 


Thom’s Official Directory. (Alex. Thom and Co., Dublin. 21s.) 
—This is the sixtieth issue of this excellent Directory. It js 
especially interesting because it gives the results of the Census of 
1901. Two counties only show an increase between 1851 and 
1901. Dublin has grown from 405,000 to 448,000, the city 
accounting for 32,000, and the county for 11,000. The figures of 
Antrim cannot be given, as the Belfast returns have not been 
furnished. The town, however, had grown in 1891 from 99,126 to 
212,899. The county shows 187,562 as against 264,622. Of the 
other counties all show a decrease, which is of more than a half 
in Fermanagh, Kilkenny, Meath, Queen’s County, Tipperary, and 
Waterford. These six have dwindled from 853,589 to 410,183, 
We wish it were possible to have a similar Directory in England, 
but the bulk would be unmanageably great. 





New Epirions.—Emerson’s Works. 4 vols. (Routledge and 
Sons. 20s. net.)—The text is reprinted from the “ Riverside” 
edition. Each volume, in fact, contains three of the “ Riverside” 
volumes. Thus reckoned, the prose works occupy two-thirds, 
and the verse one-third, of the whole. In the “ Scott 
Library” (Walter Scott Company, 1s. 6d.), Select Essays of John 
Henry Cardinal Newman, with Introduction by George Sampson, 
“Tfit proves anything,” says Mr. Sampson of “ Tract 90,” “ it proves 
that the Thirty-nine Articles cannot, and will not, bear a Catholic 
interpretation.” This, of course, is true or not true according as 
we conceive the meaning of “ Catholic.” The Enemies of Books, 
By William Blades. (Elliot Stock. 1s.6d. net.) ——Charles Dickens's 
David Copperfield. (A. Treherne and Co. 1s. 6d. and 2s.) 














(For Publications of the Week see page 138.) 
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“LIBERTY” 
STOCK=-TAKING SALE 


THIS DAY, 
And Following Days. 


LIBERTY and CO, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
O S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 











UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Society by Members of the Universities, 


Public Schools, and other approved ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Educational Institutions. The superior . a 
vitality of the classes to which the Fncorporated by Royal Charter, 
Society’s business is restricted has —— 





ASSURANCES may be effected in this 





elsewhere.” 





largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured, ‘ 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.- 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


sablished 1843. 
Bsiablishe £72,000,000 


D FUNDS _... ose ve pf 
peg ete i over cost or Book Value (1901) 5,160,740 


Surplus over Liabilities ... oes ose « 12,974,650 
‘CENT Recent Settlements on Policies issued from the London 
RET TLEMENTS Ottice—10 a 15 payment Whole Life, 10 and 15 year 
distribution—show 
(1902)« Cash Bonuses of 25 to 32% of premiums paid. Reversionary 
Bonuses, according to age, up to £3 17 11% per annum. 
R The Contracts of The Mutual Life give the largest 
POINTS RS. cover at a moderate premium; they form the best 
iN: means of securing an Annuity at a specified age; 
and they have proved to be highly remunerative Investments. 
olicies to meet every requirement may be obtained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16, 17, & 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
” D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE grown and exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence. 
Combines the delicacy of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity o/ 


Particulars of P 








_— 


Italian vintages. The price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct | 


to the consumer, means 
NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 
“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 
“The famous Monte Fiano wine."— Westminster Gazette (editorial). 
“Very sound and agreeable to the palate...... pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.”—RipeR Hacg@arpD, in “‘ A Winter Pilgrimage.” 


(18'- per dozen bottles. 


Price ... | 40/6 per dozen half bottles. } Delivered free in London. 


MONTE FIANO may also be had in rush-bound Tuscan flasks in original cases. | 


Prices:—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55-3 18 flasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
London Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhail 
Street, E.C. Sample half bottle or ask, free. 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India,and China direct from the 


vineyard. Such orders to be sent to the Grower, LK. S. MORGAN, MONTE | 


FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 





INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 


W.N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


“SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 








men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—Vide Works 


by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 





63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincin:y Lane 
SUM INSURED EXCEEDS ......- cvcccseccccceccecte460,000,000, 


NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS-.. More than £11,750,000 
| 





ACCUMULATED FUND Nearly £5,900,000 
PROVIDENT | ‘The Profits are divided solely amongst the Assured. 
| Already divided, £5,400,000. 


INSTITUTIO | Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

N | bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
| visiou for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 





No. 48 GracecuukcH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free. 








OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joan Brows1ya, F.B.A.S., F.B.M.S. 
18th Edition post-free, ls., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 


Note New ApDpREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C., 








BURGLARY. | 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.O, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 






DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
Charles Edward Baruett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
hight Hon. Lord Batte " John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 


Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon, Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon, Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 


Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 

Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 

Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. 

Francis William Buxton, Esq. 

John Cator, Esq. 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 

Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 

aS a Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G..C B. 
C.S.1, 


| AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 
| 
| 











FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold aud Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
| Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers fur the introdue 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, Lid., 
6 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON, are now giving their Customers the - benefit of 
making purchases on “THE TIMES” system of Monthly 
Payments.—Write for Particulars and Catalogue, 4,000 Illus- 
trations, Post-free. 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family. 


‘MILLER AND SONS, LTD,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
| of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 
' Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. 'The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
iu London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 








TO PREVENT RED, ROUGH HANDS, 


USE 


VINOLIA SOAP 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
| Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dcz. 
| i R i Ss Hi Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 
‘Suealastaad Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11} each. Strong Huckaback 
| | aap Towels, 4/6 per doz. Roller Towel- 
} 








Pree Lists PA MAS K ling, -3perya. Dusters, trom 3/5 per 


post-free. doz. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per doz. 


' TABLE and House LINEN. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 








Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton 
GaRDEN, Lonbon, 


'ROWLAND’S ODONTO. i 
_THE GREAT ANNUAL OPPORTUNITY 


to secure every description of High Class 
FURNISHINGS 
at 


ICLEARANCGCE 








PRICES 


| will, as usual, be afforded at 


HAMPTONS 


from January Ist to January 24th, 1903. 


For fuil details of the extraordinary Bargains throughout 
all Departments, see Hampton’s special 


| 
| 11ustrated Clearance Catalogue GA3i9Q, 
| sent free. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mali East, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

ae es 
Balfour (A.), The Golden whiten. er &8vo ..(Hutchinson) 6/0 
Barlow (W. S. L.), Elements of Pathological “Anatomy and Histology, 


SUED 0. cachsaa bias nasties gn pachosbusnnedicevesbeptnneteesinien Gre: ke seececauyabeceseees (Churchill) net 24/0 
aan (R. L.), Silkstone Stories for Children, cr 8vo............++: (E. Stock) 3/6 
Blaksley (J.), Travels, Trips, and Trots on and’ off Duty from the Tropics 


Sa EE ONT ETI. UGS csc dccavnesiasiobunsnesvcccicousscrbvsessbuavasvensesaede (Keliher) 6/0 
Bloom (J. H.), Shakespeare’s Church, cr 8vo.. 
Bolton (G.), Book of Beasts and Birds, 4to .... 
Boothby (Guy), The Countess Londa, er 8vo .. 
Buchanan (G.), Jeptha: a Drama, cr 8vo .,....... 
Burton (A. R. E.), Cape Colony for the Settler, cr 
Church Calendar (The), and other sneneeees in eases by / 
Clare (A.), The Tideway : a Novel, cr 8vo... ..(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Compton (H.), The Wilful Way, cr 8V0 ...........:cseeeeeeeees seaonn: & Windus) 6/0 
Cooper (E. H.), The Gentleman "from Goodwood, cr 8vo ............(Everett) 3/6 
Darwin (Charles), More Letters of, 2 vols. 8vo ..... J. Murray) net 32/0 
Ebbard (R. J.), How to Restore Life- Giving Energy to Sufferers from 














Sexual Neurasthenia, 8V0............c0sceseeseeseeeeee — Med, Pub. Co) net 5/0 
Elliot (G. F. S.), Nature Studies, er 8vo.. aes ..(Blackie) 3/6 
Fiat Lux, by Inquisitor, cr 8V0 .......0.sccecscssseccscesccrccseee cesses (Sonnenschein) 6/0 


(W. Blackwood) net 18/0 


Flint (R.), Agnosticism, er 8vo.. 
.(Everett) 3/6 


Forrest (A.), The Extraordinary ‘Islanders, | cr 8v0 o00 
Forrest (G. W.), Cities of India. 8vo .... Eueeneees (Constable) net 10/6 
Furse (C. W.), The Beauty of Holiness, 8v0 ... (J. Murray) net 7/6 
Gardner (E, ‘AK. D; BGIONE BIDSIS, BVO. cocccsccseccscsesssscreesevees (Mfacrnitinn) net 21/0 
Gissing {B- .), The Private Papers ‘of Henr y Ryecroft, cr 8vo ...... om ble) 6/0 
Gorton A.), Ethics, Civil and Political, er 8vo ...... ..(Putnam) 7/6 
Gowing (Mrs. A.), Ry Thames and Tiber, er 8vo.. . (Long) 6/0 
Haldane (R. B.), The Pathway to Reality, 8vo ... tee “Murray) net 10/6 
Hart (A. B.) and others, How Our Grandfathers , cr 8vo (Macmillar) 3/6 
Hiatt (C.), Short History and Description of the Church ™ Notre Dame 

de Paris, cr 8vo ...... ee at ri net 2/6 
Hill (F. 8.), Twenty-six ‘Historic ‘Ships, '8vo.. @utnam net 15/0 
Horniman (R.), The Living Buddha, cr 8vo .. ..(Unwin) 6/0 
Janssen (J.), History of the German People ‘at ‘the “Close ‘of the Middle 

PMO WAI, We MAIN WA, OUD vee ncnctesconieseicascossovacscnsesceseuccvsesesent® K. Paul) 25/0 
Leask (G. A.), Hymn Writers of the Nineteenth Century ...... iE. Stock) 5/0 
Le Conte (J. N.), Elementary Treatise on the Mechanics of Machinery, 















RIOD oc soc cc taeedcvus. concrssscessuasedessrr neces davnensenctobeiecanssosersance (Mecmillan) net 10/6 
Massé a L. J.), Short History and Description of the Church and 
Abbey of Mont RSI OE IUD suse onvciacoconescasepasonsvatansrcsnepsatedts (Bell) net 2/6 


Medcalf (J.), Lincolnshire in History and Lincolnshire Worthies, cr 8vo 
(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Morse (F. C.), Furniture of the Olden Time, cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) net 12/6 
— (Vv. Ds Law and Practice deinen to the Formation of Companies, 
8vo.... .(Sweet & Maxwell) 7/ 
Observati ns by "Mr. Dooley, CF 8VO.sscsesecscsscscoscsvsseane (Heinemann) 3/6 
Outside and heard edited by Victor W: ..(Methuen) 6/0 














Paton (D. N.), Essentials of Human Physiology, 8Vvo ......... (Churchill) net 12/0 
Peel (C. V. A, The Zoological Gardens of Europe, 8vo (F. E. Robinson) net 10/0 
Penny (Mrs. F.), A Mixed Marriage, cr 8V0 .........csseeseesceeeeeseeees (Methuen) 6/ 
Randal (J.), Aunt Bethia’s Button, 8V0 ............cccsesseseeeceeeeeeenees (Methuen) 6/0 
Rappoport (S.), Hossfeld’s New Practical Method of Learning the Russian 

A og SIO EN ics Cask caasansbassnahos usb aeons absccusvtcbasencedcaniecasoiee (Hirschfeld) 4/0 


Reich (E.), New Student’s Atlas of English History, 4to ...(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Richardson (F.), The Man who Lost his Past, er 8vo .. (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


Shaw (i. 1.), Tho Golden Dwarl, Cr SV: .........cccssscssseseseevcscesssese (Jarrold) 6/0 
Shaw (W. J.), Tactical Operations for Field “Officers, 12mo ...(K. Paul) net 7/6 
Sousa (J. P.), The Fifth String, cr 8v0 .......c0..ssscssscccceeeeeees ( Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Thurston (K. C.), The Circle, cr 8V0 .........scccesssssescesseees (W. Blackwood) 6/0 





Tisdall (W. St. C.), The Noble Eightfald Path, er 8vo im senna (E. Stock) 6/0 
Train (G. F.), My Life in Many States and in Foreign 3 Lands (Heinemann) 6/0 
Vaux (P.), Thews of England, cr 8vo ........ ious veeeeees. (Heinemann) 3/6 
Voysey (C.), Religion for All Mankind, er 8VO0 .. oe . (Longmans) net 2/6 
Warren (Sir C.), The Ancient Cubit and Our We: ights and Measures, cr 8vo 
(Palestine ae, F ee net 5/6 
Wilson (H.), Silverwork and Jewellery, cr 8vo_ ..... (Hogg) net 5/0 
Young (T. M.), Manchester and the Atlantic Tr affic, imp By 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 2/6 











Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 





POZO coccveccecccccscsecoveces $10 10 0 | Narrow-Column .....<scceceee £810 0 
Half-Page ...cee- oe 5 5 0O| Half-Column ... cccccccee 115 0 
Quarter-Page......cssceceeee 212 6| Quarter-Column.,....scecee. O17 6 


COMPANIES. 

Outside Page..cccccccesess+s £14 14 0| Inside Page ......ceseecceee £1212 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s.a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of fage, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms : net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
U Yearly. Half- 
{ncluding postage to any part of the United Yearly. ied 
Kingdom ..cecccccccccccccecscccecesscves 8 6....014 $....9 7 2 
[ucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
CRA GEG, cacocecovcseccccesecevcnsooscs 2 22 Bs ccc O06 1S:.45.0°8 12 


Quarterly. 








EDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL will become VACANT on 
APRIL 2np next, the Summer Term commencing May Ist, 1903, 

Candidates must be between the ages of 30 and 45 years. 

The Head-Master will receive a Fixed Stipend of £200 a year, and a capitation 
fee of £4 for each boy in the School up to 200, £2 10s, for each boy from 200 to 
300, and £1 for each boy over 300. After five years the capitation fee for each 
boy between 300 and 800 will be raised to £1 10s., for all boys over 800 1t will 
remain at £1. The number of boys at present in the School is 867. 

The Head-Master will receive a house allowance of £120 a year, but will not 
be allowed to take boarders. 

He will be required to retire at the age of 60 unless continued in office until 55 
by resolution of the Governors. 

No pension will be provided. 

30 printed copies of application and testimonials, which should not exzeed 6, 
to be sent on or before February 14th, 1903, to A. H. Allen, Clerk of the Harpur 
Trust, Bedford, from whom copies of the Scheme and any further informaticn 
can be obtained. 

It is requested that no personal application be made by any candidate to any 


member of the Governing Body. 
rder, A. H. ALLEN, Clerk of the Trust, 


cin 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1 

Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th, —Apply, Rey 

HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. igs.’ 


Sa 

ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. —High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 


CHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 
IN CONNECTION WITH PENSIONNAT HEUBI, 
CHATEAU BRILLANTMONT, LAUSANNE, SWIT ZERLAND, 
For further particulars apply Miss MAY YOUNG, Frognal Lodge, Hamp. 
stead, London, N.W. Escort from London. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at hoo on APRIL Ist, 2nd, and 8rd, 1903, for SIX or 

more OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. Two or more of £70 per annum, "Two of £50 

per annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by March 14th, 1903, 


ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a FEW cits 

and LADIES atterxding the Conservatoire. Special attention given to conver. 

sational German. Music, instrumental, vocal; French, Drawing, Painting, 

Excellent cpportunities for hearing high- class music. References: English 

and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders,—Misg 
HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. Escort if wished. 


ANTED, in an English family resident in Turkey, a 

YOUNG LADY of sound education, high principles, and cultivateg 

tastes, as GOVERNESS for two children. Must be robust, active, an early 

riser, a lover of Mn 9 | and fond of outdoor life; age 18 to 24.—For further 
particulars, apply toF. R. J. CALVERT, Esq., Dard: anelles, Turkey. 


_—_ FRENCH FAMILY OFFERS BOARD and 
FAMILY COMFORTS for TWO FOREIGNERS. Moderate terms, 
French lessons.—LEY MARIE, 4 bis Rue d’Estrées-Invalides, Paris, 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rey, 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 
FEW PUFILS preparing for the University and other Examinations, Very 
healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 
vacancy.—For pee, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A VACANCY occurs 

in _ the DISPENSING DEPARTMENT, ROYAL INFIRMARY, 
BRISTOL, for a PUPIL. Age 17-18. Preference given to one who has passed 
Preliminary. Full Tuition given by Pharmacist, theoretical and practical, 
Chemical Laboratory attached to > Departiment. Hours short.—For particulars 
apply to A. L, TAYLOR, Ph.C., M.P.S. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


INISHING GOVERNESS SEEKS RE-ENGAGE. 
MENT in good family, Fluent French and German, literature, history, 
all advanced and modern subjects. Thorough music, good accompanist, singin 
Chaperonage & housekeeping. Warmly recommended by Hon. Mrs. B., Lady Me 
and Vicar’s 3 years’ ref.—Miss EVERY, 13 Burlington Gardens, Acton, London 


OUNG Scientific MAN (late Grammar School Master), 
knowing foreign languages and having lived abroad, SEEKS TRAVEL- 

LING TUTORSHIP or COMPANIONSHIP. References to University Principal 

and others.—Apply by letter to “T. B.,” 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


ARDENSHIP OF THE PASSMORE EDWARDS 
SETTLEMENT. 


The COUNCIL will cai in the month of February to the APPOINT: 
MENT of a WARDEN. 









































The salary is £250 per annum, with residence and board. 


Applications should be sent, together with not more than three references, 
to the Hon. Sec., Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, at the Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, London, W.C., not later than the 3lst of January. 


HE GOVERNORS of the BLACKBURN GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL are about to PROCEED to the ELECTION of a HEAD. 
MASTER. He must be under 45 years of age and a Graduate of some 
Un versity in the United Kingdom. Salary £250 a year and a capitation fee of 
£3 per scholar; house, rent-free, 
Full particulars to be sent, along with three recent testimonials, to the 
undersigned, on or before January 31st, 
ARTHUR I. ROBINSON, 

2 King Street, Blackburn, 
Clerk to the Governors, 








WENS COLLEGE and MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOLS of ART and TECHNOLOG 

It is PROPOSED to APPOINT a PROFESSOR of ARCHITECTURE ata 
yearly stipend of £600. 
Applications should be sent before February 16th, 1903, to the REGISTRAR, 
Owens College, Manchester, from whom, or from the’ PRINCIPAL of the 
Mutricipal School of Technology, Manchester, particulars as to conditions and 
duties can be obtained, 


'IHE SUSSEX DOWNS.—“ SHIRLEY,” Detached House 

now building on Telscombe Cliffs, 100 feet above the sea; 6 miles east of 
Brighton, 3 miles west of Newhaven. Sitting-rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
&c. TO LET UNFURNISHED from APRIL. —Apply early to Miss BOODLE, 
Telscome Cliffs, near Lewes, Sussex. 


OOD AND FUEL FOR STARVING POOR.—Rev. 

‘ J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E., URGENTLY 
PLEADS for HELP to provide FOOD & FUEL for HONEST but STARVING 
EAST LONDON FAMILIES. EVERY POUND SENT PROVIDES over 
200 free hot meals for hunger-bitten httle CHILDREN, or 40 sacks of COAL 
and COKE for FIRELESS HOMES. Balance-sheet by chartered accountants. 
PARCELS of CLOTHING, OLD or NEW, much NEEDED, H.B.H. DUKE 
O# CAMBRIDGE and LADY B. CORDIALLY THANKED. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM- 

PANY’S Personal Accident Policy coversa weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Mitliou Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 














By o 
Harpur Trust Office, Bedford, January 15th, 1903. 


Street, E.C, 
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y FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 


ee Council beg to announce that the School has now been re- 
ed to the New Buildings. These consist of a School House and 
moves oarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
for Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
pore. Ba Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
conte B Gardiner), and a large staff of Assistant Mistresses. References:— 
> Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex- Blake, the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Miss Hele Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
eenon of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
val Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
st. Felix School, Southwold, Suffolk. 
Be eS 

OLKESTONE.— BAYHAM HOUSE, GRIMSTON 

AVENUE.—Home School for Girls.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Scholar 
f Newnham College, Cambridge. Fine open position ; modern detached house. 
§ cial attention to health and physical development. References: Miss Helen 
‘jadstone; Mrs. Walter Ward; the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; the Judge of the Arches Court, Sir A. Charles, Sevenoaks. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
erman. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
a 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs, Prospectus onapplication,—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


HERE WILL BE in JANUARY VACANCIES for 
THREE BOYS in first-class Preparatory School in North of London. 
Gravel soil. Sanitation perfect. Preparation for Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Good playground, cricket, and football field.—Prospectus, references, 
and full particulars from ‘‘ H.,”" J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intendinx 
Colonists, &c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 3rd. 


MONT O A’S SOR CO Lh 
TADWORTH, SUBREY. 





S * 





TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London, 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. 





Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 22np, 1903. 


QLIrron BANK SCHOOL 
ST. ANDREWS. 








Prepares for the 
NAVY, ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES. 





Prospectus, with List of Honours, on application to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 

TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 

Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL, 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2lst. 








RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809, Junior and Senior Schools. 


Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 


ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N. 


, se 3 © @ &kE&HESe SB, 





(8 miles from London).—First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for! 


DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. [Fine old country house, beautiful 
grounds and playing-field. Healthy bracing air. London Professors. 
Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Cycling, &.—The Misses FENTON. 
\VRANK CALDERON’S SCHOOL OF ANIMAL 
PAI 


NTING, 
54 BAKER STREET, W. 





Live Horses, Dogs, &c., every day. Students may join at any time. 


IMBLEDON ART COLLEGE.—This Residential 

Art School for Ladies has Removed to a large new house with a fine 

lofty Studio (50ft. by 25 ft.) Separate Studio for the Modelling Class, which is 

under Mr. ALFRED Drury, A.R.A.—Prospectus from the Art Coliege, Alwyne 
Road, Wimbledon. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD, Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination & Inspection. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS. 
J President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-£30) MARCH 12th-l4th for Classics, Mathe- 
matics, Army and Navy subjects. 
For particulars apply Head-Master, H. R. THOMSON, M.A. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 64.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR UNIVERSITY AND 
OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES and OLDERSHAW RECEIVE PUPILS at 
po fy ge BURGH HEATH, SURREY. Healthy situation near London. 
olf, &c. 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL.—Friulein WINTER (German 
State Diploma, University of Geneva Cert.,4 years England), 3 Claudia- 
latz, RECEIVES limited number YOUNG LADIES over 14. English home 
ife. Languages speciality. Literature, history, music, drawing, painting. 
Assistance from Professors of the University. Very desirable winter climate. 
Skating, tobogganning. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, B.D., Rector-Designate St. 
George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hatfield, Herts, will be 
happy to give any information desired. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London,sendz 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 









































ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


: M M KE R I N Gq. 


School for the Treatment and Education of Boy Sufferers, conducted by 
Mr. E. GRIERSON—a Self-Cured Stammerer, Adults also received.— 





Address, 10 Bentinck Street, London, W.; and “Staverton,” Bedford, 








ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 

a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 

&c., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 

Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations, Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 19th. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 

Cc. W. L. BODE has just REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hali, near Stafford, to BEECHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Magnificent 

position, 700 ft. above sea; very healthy, dry and bracing.—Full particulars on 
application. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE.—Founded 1674. 
Head-Master: R. A. LITTLE, M.A., LL.D. 

BOYS from 8 to 18 years are PREPARED for Commercial life, the Professions, 
and Universities. Very healthy position 1,000 ft. above sea-level. Moorland 
air. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Water supply pure. Workshops, Swim- 
ming Bath, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Good Playing-fields. Fees £48-£60. 


St; MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 

WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. REN WICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


UXTON, DERBYSHIRE. — MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE.—A High-Class Educational Home for Young Gentlewomen. 
—The Principal aims at combining true culture, refinement, and the necessary 
book study with the development of practical common-sense and robust 
physical growth. Preparation for University Exams. optional. Great musical 
advantages. Swedish Gymuastics. Games. Special care to delicate girls. 


NEIEVERS ITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

Durham. 


h “OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 


























The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 

to mquiries and applications made to Mr. S, A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on shorthand.’’—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


rr SCHOOLS YEAR-BOOK, 1903. 
Fourteenth Annual Issue. 














Over 500 closely printed pages. Price 2s. 6d., of all Booksellers. 


PARENTS in search of aPUBLIC or PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ARMY or 
NAVY TUTOR, MEDICAL or AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, &c., should 
not fail to consult the above. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, KENT. 

Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Public School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Navy and Army 
Examinations. Honours for past year include Open Classical Schp., Wadham 
Coll., Oxford ; 9th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant Clerkship, R.N. ; 13th 
and 29th on the ‘ Britannia’ (all first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst; 1st 
nad from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; Admission to Woolwich. 
ERM. BEGAN JAN. liito.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRE- 
TARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


HE NAVY.—G. F. BURGESS, M.A. Oxon., Upland 

- House, Epsom, PREPARES BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and is 
now (under the recent Admiralty Memorandum) able to undertake the prepara- 
tion of Naval Candidates, The position of the School, close to the Downs, is 
exceptionally good. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.S.C.— 
Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 

had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 
ENZANCE CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS.—Visitor: The Lord Bishop of Truro. President: Rev. 
Prebendary Hedgeland. Head-Mistress: Miss Eleanor Hare. Boarders 
received by the Head-Mistress. Exceptionally mild climate.—Particulars may 
be obtained from the Secretary, R. H. QUICK, 10 Penrose Terrace, Penzance. 


ARTMOOR. — BOVEY TRACEY GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL. Head-Master: Rev. R. WELLINGTON MENNEER, M.A, 
On high ground near Hey Tor. Preparation for Army and Navy, Matriculation, 
Oxford Local. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1903. 
Ten or more, besides House Exhibitions, open to compe ition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also Scholarships for Boys intended tor the Army or Navy.— 
Particulars and Conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 


OUTHBOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS. — PEMBROKE 
LODGE.—Mr. GERALD MEAKIN (Trinity Coll., Cambridge) PRE- 
PARES a limited number of BOYS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Reasonable 
fees. Climate bracing and sunny. Very suitable for delicate boys. Health 
carefully studied. Soil, sand and gravel. Drainage perfect. Playing-tields 
five acres. Good sea bathing. Detached sanatorium. Experienced Matron. 
Carpenters’ shop.—Prospectus and full particulars on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasimn), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with gqualitied teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rey. E. Lytteltua, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Statf of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 


ARIS, NEUILLY.— Miss COCHRAN and Malle. 
SASSISSOU RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and 
Art, and to continue their English education if desired. French spoken daily. 
Best masters, lectures, concerts, &c. Comfortable house near the Bois, 
Escort in January.—14 Villa Sainte-Foy, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Paris. 
YDGATE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.—Excel- 
lent situation and climate. Boys Prepared for the Navy and Public 
Schools, Entrance or Entrance Scholarship Exams.—Prospectus and list of 
successes on application to the Head-Master, R, A. A. BERESFORD, M.A, 
Cantab. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers, 
Gymuasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 









































EW COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON.—Principal: Miss 
ALLNUTT (Oxf. Hon. Schi. Classics). First-class Education for 
Daughters of Gentlemen. Heal hy situation; physical training; outdoor 
mes. Boarders received in Head-Mistress’ house adjoining New College. 
ferences: Mrs. Creighton, Hampton Court Palace; on. and Right Rev. 
Lord Bishop of Southampton; Hon. Mrs. Arthur Lyttelton. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

premises on the sea-front; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 
SPRING TERM BEGAN TUESDAY, JANUARY 20th. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

388 GLOUCESTER STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W.—Conducted 

by Mrs, SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kinder- 

garten and Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and 
drilling. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters. 


Pade, Bout RUE DU LYCEE MOLIERE, near BOIS 
r 








DE BOULOGNE. — Mile. GLATZ (Diplomée), Protestant, late of 
incess Helena College, Ealing, and Liverpool High School, RECEIVES a 
FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to study Languages, Music, Art, &c. Pupils 
may atten Classes at the Lycée, and Lectures at la Sorbonne. All the 
comforts and supervision of an English home. Highest references.—Pro- 
spectuses from Mile. GLATZ, Paris, or St. Andrew’s Manse, Bournemouth. 


ECTURES on SOCIAL WORK.—Six Lectures, arranged 

by the Committee on Social Education of the Charity Organisation 
Society, on ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS will be given by Mr. E. J. 
URWICK, M.A., at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Thursdays at 4.45 p.m :— 
Feb. 5th—The Individual and National Wealth. Feb. 12th—The Individual and 
Social Well-being. Feb. 19th—The General Application of Principles. Feb. 26th 
—The Problem of the Unemployed. March 5th—The Assistance of Widows; 
Women Workers. March 12th—The Aged and the Sick Poor.—Further par- 





a 
HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATIOoy 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS in COLLEGE: 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for GIRLs, Bg 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teachey 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation ‘with that at 
the Tutors of the Oxford University Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 a 
(inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarships, apply to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Bra 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives cow x 
playing-field, Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by com, 
tition, For Prospectus and terms apply to pe 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 

ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZEp. 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS.—THE UNIVERSITY : Students of ever 
nationality; 20 lectures a week; fee, £8 a year—THE COLLEGE: Classica! 
and Technical; 1,200 pupils ; for boys from 12 to 20; average fee, 50s. a year. — 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: 1,200 pupils; fee, 50s. a year.—HOUSEKEEp. 
ING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: no fees.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL. 
3 years’ course; yearly fee, £8.—SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: fee. 
150 frs. per half-year.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS—SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND CRAFTS FOR BOYS: no fees.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY 
—SCHOUL OF FINE ARTS: no fees.—-SCHOOL OF DECORATIVE Aris. 
no fees.—SCHOOL OF MUSIC: 1,500 ee! fees, 120 to 150; special classog 
for foreigners—WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 4 to 5 years. 
monthly fee, from £1 to £2.—DAME SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years. 
no fees—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: children from 7 to 13 years; no fees,— 
UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING LECTURES BY EMINENT pRo. 
FESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF EUROPE: free.—For further informatiog 
write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Genova, 


St: WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY, 


Preparation for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Twenty Public School Entrauce Scholarships gained. 














Chapel, Gymnasium, 7 acres Playing-Fields, Swimming-Bath. 
NAVY CLASS to meet the requirements of NEW REGULATIONS 
starting January 16th. 


Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Chaplain and Head-Master, 
EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH—A 


holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.’’ Purest water and perlect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 








With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


His HEATH SCHOOL 
HAM COMMON, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Principals : 
Miss E. E. LAWRENCE and Miss M. F. SKEAT. 
The School RE-OPENED on WEDNESDAY, January 21st, 1903, 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 

For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 

ID E F O RR D, DEV ON, 
WEST BANK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Modern Education. Preparation for Exams. Special attention to modern 

languages. Tennis, hockey, cricket. Entire charge of children from abroad, 

Principals, the Misses ABBOTT, 


H NGLISH LITERATURE.—Miss EDITH TYLEE 

GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles, 
Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses, &c., on application. Refs,: J. Churton Collins, Esq.,M.A.; E. Purcell, 
Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, &c.)—Address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C, 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
j SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAK, 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with fall 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone N®. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 




















EST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. — High 
situation. Co-education to age of 14. Artistic and Manual Training, 
ineluding-Music, Drawing, Clay Modelling, and Workshop Instruction ; in addi- 
tion to usual subjects. Private’Bus daily (in charge of Teacher) from and to May- 
fair.—Apply, C. E. RICE, M.A. (Camb.), late of Bedale’s School, Head- Master. 


IELD LANE RAGGED SCHOOLS, 
j REFUGES, &c. 














The Committee gratefully thank the readers of “The Spectator” for the 
assistance already rendered, and 
URGENTLY APPEAL FOR FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. 





REFUGES FOR THE HOMELESS ALWAYS OPEN, 
(729 provided for last year.) 
HOME FOR WAIFS. (1380 regularly maintained.) 
CRECHE FOR BABIES. (5,916 cared for last year.) 
A YOUTHS’ INSTITUTE FOR FIFTY LADS. 
THE SICK AND POUR ARE SYSTEMATICALLY VISITED. 


Bankers. 
BARCLAY and CO., Ltd., 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 








ticulars may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Committee on Social Education, 
Mrs. G. F. HILL, 10 Kensington Mansions, S,W. 


Secretary. 
PEREGRINE PLATT, Vine Street, Clerkeuwell Road, E.C. 
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Se a aad 
No. 110. JANUARY, 1903. Price 6s, 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


Contents. 
tHE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
CHURCHES IN IRELAND. 
THE CLERGY AFTER THE 


PorTRAIT OF 
Tue THREE : 
Jaz CHURCH AND 
RESTORATION. ; : 
<FESSION AND ABSOLUTION. 
oe HOLE Evucuarist: AN HistoricaL Inquiry. 
Part VI. 4 _ 
Taz Lire AND TIMES OF GiraLpus CAMBRENSIS, 
CHURCHMAN AND HISTORIAN, 
” 
“ConTENTIO VERITATIS. 
Tar CREDIBILITY OF THE AcTs OF THE APOSTLES. 
Tue StuDY OF GREEK. 
Tue St. MARGARET'S. LECTURES. 
Tar BrRMINGHAM BIsHoPRIc. 
Iy Memoriam. Suort Notices. 
London: SpotriswoopE and Co., Ltd., 
5 New Street Square, E.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of Gd. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 3-Bots, 





HE UNION BANK ef 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ... .£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ........ccccossseeee . £900,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £5,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
onthe Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand, 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 


THE NEW LICENSING ACT 


(1) The Home Office Letters to Justices’ and 
Licensing Justices’ Clerks ; 

(2) The Home Office Authorised Forms; 

(3) The Times special articles on the Act as it affects 
Clubs (reprinted by express permission of the 
— of the Times) ; and 

(4) A Time-table of Proceedings in Licensing and 
associated matters. 


These are Four Appendices to 


RILEY’S GUIDE, 


The SECOND EDITION of which is now ready, 
price, as before, 6s. 8d. net. 
Orders may be sent direct to the Author (Mr. 
H. L. River, LL.B., Court Chambers, St. Helens), 
or copies had from the Publishers— 


Messrs. JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 
London: Liverpool : 
297 High Holborn, 37 Lord Street. 





Purchasers of the First Edition (or other persons) 
can obtain the Four Appendices separately (bound 
together) in exchange for P.O. forls. These, only 
from the Author direct, as above. 





RILEY’S LICENSING GUIDE 


Some Press Opinions of the First Edition. 

Liverpool Daily Post.—“ One of the first, as it must 
continue to remain one of the clearest and most 
useful, expositions of the new law is the ‘ Practical 
Guide,’ compiled and edited as the fruit of much 
labour and a ripe professional experience by Mr. 
H. L. Riley. Mr. Riley’s book, intended for the lay 
administrators, as well as the professional inter- 
preters of the law, is simply arranged upon the plan 
of appending to the text of each section of the Act 
all the needful references to other statutes quoted 
or involved, exact references being reproduced, with 
explanatory comments where'deemed desirable...... 
The editor's notes are not devoid of a certain 
piquancy and humour......Mr. Riley’s valuable 
treatise, which is most creditably and exhaustivel: 
indexed, can be commended to the attention of ail 
whose business or social concerns are in any way 
likely to be affected by the new Act.” 

Law Notes.—‘“‘ A good index......The notes appear 
to be exhaustive and accurate......It should prove a 
useful work.” 

Daily Despatch.--“ Of great value to those who will be 
called upon to administer and interpret the measure. 

The FIRST EDITION having been entirely ex- 
hausted, a SECOND EDITION has been yeogepes 
and is nowready. See Advert. in adjoining column. 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


BROWNE'S 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, 


CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
liberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russet! communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 

had received information to tne effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See 


Lancet, December 31st, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 
titioners. Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEU- 


BRALGIA, RHEUMATISM, &e. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on 


the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sore Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s.14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 

IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 





DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


91° LU 
repayable on demand, 


91° 
a 86 =2 / ° 
The BIKKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
Cc. A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 








terms which may be ascertained on application. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
srices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
{anufacturers, &c., on application. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all. Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 


Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





[[EALTH or 


Steamers, Bristol 

(depart) 

Port Antonio 31st Jan. 
Port Royal 14th Feb. 


Port Morant 


Magnificent accommodation for saloon and second-class passengers. Fares: 
Ist class, £18-£25 single, £32-£40 return ; 2nd class, £14 single, £25 return. 


PLEASURE CRUISES to JAMAICA, 
“The New Riviera,” by the 
IMPERIAL DIRECT WEST INDIA MAIL SERVICE. 


28th Feb. 
Returning from Jamaica fortnightly. 


Jamaica 
(arrive) 
j 13th Feb. 
| 27th Feb. 


13th March 


errs = LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstTaBLISHED 1807. 





FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 


THE KINGDOM, 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 





The Patients (of whom 9,344 were relieved last year) are of both sexes and 


THE CONSTANT SPRING AND. MYRTLE BANK HOTELS at Kingston, 
Jamaica, have been acquired by Elder, Dempster, and Co., placed under 
competent managership, and brought thoroughly up to date in every way. 

For further particulars apply ELDER, DEMPSTER, and CO., 4 St. Mary 
Axe, London ; or at their offices in Liverpool, Bristol and Manchester, 








WINTER TOURS TO ALL THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


Sixty-five days for £65. For shorter periods proportionate rates. 
By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
APPLY 18 MOORGATE STREET, or 
29 COCKSPUR STREET (West End), LONDON. 








RIENT COMPANY'S PLEASURE CRUISES by 


their Steamships ‘Cuzco’ and ‘Orient’ from London for Morocco, 


Balearic Isles, South of France, Sicily, Crete. Cyprus, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, Algeria, &., February 26th to April 22nd; for Spain, South of 
France, Greece, Coustantinople, &c., March 14th to April 27th. Passengers 


travelling overland to Villetranche can leave London respectively on March 6th 
and 24th. Fares from 50 to 90 guineas, according to cabin. 
Managers { F. GREEN and CO. 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO.5 Aveune, Loudon, E.C. 
For passage, apply to the latter tirm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 
West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


) Head Office—Fenchurch 


} 








all ages, and are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggra- 
vated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


32) PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days 
d Cruise. 
Full particulars of foregoing from Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. . 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED.—Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 
1847; Handley Cross, 1854; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Freeman’s Historical 


Geography, 2 vols.; Tom Brown’s School Days, Ist edit., 1857. Rare Books 
supplied, Catalogue free.—HOLLAND HOUSE BOOKSTORES, Birmingham. 

















To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Briday. 
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VARSITY MIXTURE 


2/3 per i lb. Tin. 





VARSITY MIXTURE 


LAMBERT & BUTLER 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain 
and Ireland), Limited. 


VARSITY MIXTURE 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


m1 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


The Company has now on view a collection of Selected Examples tastefully 
framed and at moderate prices. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine-Art Character, and, being 
eminently suitable for Home Adornmeut, prove acceptable Presents. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST FREE, 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
OOKS WANTED, £5 Eacu Work OFFERED.—AIl have 


Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 3 vols., 1808; Acker- 
mann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828 ; Alken’s National Sports. 1825 ; Roadster’s 
Album, 1845; Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field, 1846 ; Life of 
John Mytton, 1835 ; Life of aSportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; 
Confessions of an Oxonian, 8 vois., 1826 ; Treland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823. 
28; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers 
of London, 1799; Miseries of Human’ Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808 ; Sentimental 
Journey, 12 Coloured Plates ; Jorrocks’s ‘Jaunts and Jollities, 1843 ; Thornton's 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821 ; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 17 96 ; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann’s Public Schools, 1816. Please report books published by Ackermann ; 
all Sporting Books with Coloured Plates; any books with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOPS, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 








OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFFERED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 
2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., "1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations ; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881 ; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’ s Dri ive through England, 1885; Shirley’s Deer Parks, 
1867 ; White’s Seiborne, 1789 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old 
Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862 ; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830 ; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANT ED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


‘heen OF BOOKS, PICTURES,  &c. 


MR. A. LIONEL ISAACS Announces that his New Catalogue 
is Now Ready. 
Price ONE SHILLING, on “Application to 
60 HAY MARKET, 














ODGSON and CO., Auctioneers of Rare and Valuable | 


Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, &c.—Executors and others having 
Libraries or smaller Collections of Books to dispose of should communicate. 
Valuations made for Probate or other Purposes.—Auction Rooms, 115 Chancery 
Laue. Established 1809, 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. EACH OFFERED. Brewer's Henr 
VIII, Rossetti’s Poems, 1870, Calderon’s Dramas, 1853, Euphranor, 1851, 
Polonius, 1852, Lady Windermere’s Fan, Woman of No Importance, Greville 
Memoirs, Yule’s Marco Polo, Pater's Renaissance, 1873, Fergusson's Serpent 
WwW orship.- —HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


m0 BOOK BUYERS —SPECIAL ANNUAL CATA- 

LOGUE and SUPPLEMENTARY DECEMBER LIST of PUBLISHERS’ 
REMAINDERS in all Branches of Literature. Greatly reduced in price, and in 
spotless condition, post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Kemainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREE! hy We 























Applications for Chatees of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 





ee. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
ConTENTS. 

BARLASCH THE GUARD.| ASTRONOMY OF THE UNSEEN 
Chaps. 4-6. By Henry Seton| By Professor R. A. Gregory 
MERRIMAN, | S. , 

M. THIERS. By Sir Bowrann|A peers MERCHANT SEAMAN 
BLENNERBASSETT, Bart. vane pit 

+ By A. D. Gonter, 
oem, 1857-1903. By Haron} |THE CECIL RHODES SCHOLAR. 
| SHIPS | IN THE UNITED STATES, 

PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES-|_ By Professor Grorce P. Baxrr, 
SIONS,—VI. The Stage. |BEFORE HOMER: SEA- ae 

| AND THE ODYSSEY. By w, 

SOUTH AFRICA ONCE AND) Futierton. 

AGAIN. By OswaLpD CauUSTON. | PROVINCIAL LETTERS.— X. From 

A FRENCH ADVENTURER IN| Brighton. By Unsasvs Srivay, 
IRELAND IN 1798. By Sir|/A SLAVE IN AFRIQUE, By Miss 
Wiiiam Larrp CLowEs. | Dora GREENWELL McCuesney, 

*,* Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’ on January 26th, 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §,W, 


—_—————— 





Price 3d., post-free. 
THE EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 


A CHURCH POLTCY, 


By the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, B.D., 
Rector of Welwyn, Herts. 
Reprinted from “The Guardian.” 


“THE GUARDIAN” Office, 5 Burleigh Street, Strand, enten, BE w.c, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | Says 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _N.B.—T moO Or Three : I riends may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade. Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookmMEN, Lonpon. Codes: UNIcopE and ABQ, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 

Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Once tried 
“comes to stay.” Supplied by A. & N. Stores, &c., &. For bocklet address := 

WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 2 Albert Embankment, § -W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMP ANY, 
' Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 
i’ EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEKEST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid. — Jesse's 
Richard III., 1862; Handley Cross, 1854; Alpine Journey, 20 vols.; 
Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Pater’s Marius, 
1885; Alken’s Popular Son; 3, 1822. 100,000 for Sale and Wanted. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free.—H LLAND BOOK CO.,35 John Bright St., Birmingham. 
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ANIMALS FOR SALE. 


A NEW METHOD OF 
ADVERTISING. 








Perhaps no more successful method of advertising houses 
and properties for sale has been adopted during the past few 
years than the publication, with the ordinary particulars of the 
properties offered, of an illustration of the house or grounds 
described in the advertisement. Experience has shown that the 
principle of illustrating advertisements of landed properties is 
capable of extension in other directions. If it is convenient to be 
able to see at a glance what kind of a house is offered for sale, 
without incurring the trouble and expense of a railway journey, 
it is equally convenient to those in want of a horse, or dog, or 
any other animal, to be able by looking at a picture to form a 
preliminary idea of any animal in the market. 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN makes an especial feature 
of Illustrated Advertisements of Animals for Sale. Advertise- 
ments of horses, or dogs, or other animals for whom the 
advertiser desires to find a buyer should be accompanied by a 
photograph, to be reproduced with them. This method of 
advertisement has been found by experience to meet with greater 
success than any other. 


ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE SENT TO 


THE GOUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 
ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





A Special Feature is made in each issue cf the 
Animals’ “ Who’s Who.” 


The weekly “Country House Topic,” by C. J. 
Cornish, is entitled “The Ideals of House- 
builders.” 


The titles of other Articles of interest in the current number of 
the COUNTY GENTLEMAN are :— 


PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A SPORTING NATURALIST. 

THE MECHANISM OF HUNTING. VII. THE MASTER, 

AMATEURISM IN CRICKET. 

GEORGE HERBERT AND ANGLING. 

SNIPE SHOOTING IN IRELAND. 

VACCINATION AGAINST DISTEMPER. 

RIDING AND POLO PONIES. 

DUCK DECOYS. 

SCHOOL GOLF. 

THE WOMAN’S STANDPOINT. 

**BACK TO THE LAND”: BY A JOURNALIST TURNED 
COUNTRY MAN. 





“The Animal of the Week” is Messrs. W. and J. Thompson’s Shire 
Stallion, “ Desford Combination.” 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN offers cach quarter to 
successful ACROSTIC SOLVERS prizes to the value of Thirty 


Pounds. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
38 WELLINGYON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ACADEMY.—‘‘ Perhaps no book of its kind, dealing with a great 
personality and a great period, and published, as it were, in the 
heart of that period, has ever been so simple, so frank, so free 
from excessive adulation or petty gossip......0n the whole, Mr. Lee 
has accomplished a difficult task with remarkable discretion,” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


With Portraits, Map, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 


QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
By SIDNEY LEE, 


EDITOR OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW for January says:— Mr. Sidney Lee has 
performed, with marked success, a work which required, in no common 
measure, a combination of assiduous labour, skilful arrangement, and un- 
failing tact...... Our interest is sustained from the first page to the last; and, 
what is much more important, the book, early as it appears, has that weight 
and authority which make it a fair basis for forming an estimate of the in- 
fluence, political and constitutional, of Queen Victoria’s personality upon her 
country and her age, and of the general results of the reign.” 


SPECTATOR.—“ The biographer might indeed seem a bold man who should 
venture to tell so soon after death, within one moderate and modest volume, 
the story of such a life. Both Mr. Lee’s own skill, and the methods of the 
monumental Dictionary for which this Life was first written, are excellently 
vindicated by hissuccess. His book is a miracle of condensation.” 


GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Lee has rendered another service to the reading publie 
by his new biography....... There is an amount of solid work, an infinite 
patience, and a sense of proportion about this book which distinguish it from 
anything of the kind that has so far been published,” 


TIMES.—“ Briefly we may say that Mr. Lee’s book is an admirable summary 
and survey of the Queen’s long career; that it shows a thorough study of all 
the available printed sources and of some that areas yet unpublished ; that it is 
impartial, intelligent, and frankly expressed. We may add that it gives the 
reader no reason to disavow the feelings of reverent admiration which were 
stirred into such activity by the Queen's death.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





SECOND EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHURCH AND NEW CENTURY 


PROBLEMS. By the Bisnor or Durum (late), the Bishop oF WORCESTER, 
the BisHop oF BLOEMFONTEIN, Revs. Canon Scott HoLianp, A. L. LInuey, 
P. DEARMER, and others. With Introduction by W. J. Hocx1ne, Vicar of 
All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** An excellent book, consisting of stirring addresses by well-known Church- 
men.”—Literary World, 
‘Very interesting.” — Western Morning News. 


THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


UNDER THE DOME. By the Right Rev. A. F. 


Wixyincton Incram, D.D., Bishop of London. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. 


THIRD EDITION.—With Portrait, cloth boards, 2s, net; paper cover, Is. net. 


FATHER DOLLING. A Memoir. By JosEPH 
Ciayton. With Introduction by Canon Scott HoLianp. 
“‘A most interesting book.’’—Dai/y News. 
‘* Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and sincere 
worker.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“An excellent memoir. Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but 
entirely without exaggeration.”—Church Times. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By Mary Macteop. Introduction by Sipyey Lee. Illustrated by 
Gorvon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“Very well done. The illustrations add a special charm to this attractive 

volume.” —Spectator. 

“Mr. Sidney Lee speaks highly of the stories, and we endorse every word 
he says in praise of them.’’—Yorkshire Post. 

OF SPECIAL INTEREST AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


HEMMED IN. A Tale of the Western Soudan. By 
Lieut.-Col. A. F. Mockter FerryMan, Illustrated by J. Jeuticor. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

** Strikes us as true to life, geography, and travel. The author has a breezy, 

natural style which interests us at once.”—Times. 


NOW READY. 


CHATTERBOX LIBRARY. 
Vol. XII. FRED MALCOLM AND HIS FRIEND. 


Each volume is Illustrated, and strongly bound in pictorial paper boards, 
ls. ; fancy cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
. THE SISTERS. (For Girls.) 
If. SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH. (For Boys.) 
Ill. MARCIA’S HOME. (For Girls.) 
IV. THE SILVER FLAGON. (For Girls.) 
V. THE AUSTIN PRIZE. (For Boys.) 
VI. THE UNION JACKS. (For Boys.) 
VII. THE FORTUNES OF THE CHARLTON FAMILY. (For Girls.) 
VIII. THE LITTLE GENERAL. (For Boys.) 
IX. CYRIL THE FOUNDLING. (For Boys.) 
X. THE STORY OF JOHNNY BERTRAM. (For Boys.) 
XI. SIDNEY YORKE’S FRIEND. (For Boys.) 
“Those who are seeking to find cheap books to replenish their lending 
libraries will do well to note this series.”—School Guardian, 


_ 





Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard, 


Telegraphic Address—‘' Whipstocks, London,” 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., London, 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lr. 


FIRST SPRING LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
AND NEW EDITIONS. 


By the Author of “Bridge & How to Play It” (10th Edn.) 


THE BRIDGE BOOK. By Arcutsarp Dunn, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. [Just Ready. 


This complete Manual for Br idge- players is written from the point of view 
of the exponents of the “ forward” game, though due account is taken of the 
need of caution i in the play of the cards. Special attention is devoted to the 
*““NO TRUMPS” declaration, and novel and practical use is made of the 
results of the latest experience of this fascinating pastime. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
By the Author of ‘‘ How to Play Chess ” (4th Edition). 


THE MODERN CHESS PRIMER. By Rev. 
E. E. CUNNINGTON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. ; boards, 2s, New and Revised (4th) Edition. 

[Ready Next Week. 


TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS, exelud- 
ing the Dramas and Later Poems. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra. gilt top, with Decorative Title-page, 3s. 6d. (POPULAR 
POETS). Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with a Cover-Design by 
Miss JESSIE M. KING, 3s. 6d. (PRIZE SERIES). 613 pp. 


SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY OF FICTION.—Crown §8vo, cloth, 


2s. 6d. each. 


THE WAY OF CAIN. By A. Donvy. 


An exciting story of the murder of a trainer, and a brilliant study of the 
influence of a strong character on a weak. 

Other Volumes in this Library include a series of Sporting Novels by the 
famous NAT GOULD. 


MOONDYNE: a Story of the Underworld. 
By JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A fascinating romance of Convict-life in Australia. 


RE-ISSUE OF G. P. R. JAMES'S NOVELS. 
TWENTY-FIVE HISTORICAL NOVELS 


BY G. P. R. JAMES. Crown 8vo,cloth. Each with an Intro- 
duction by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., and a Title-page 
designed by IVOR SYMES. 3s. 6d. a vol., or 50s. net the set. 


Prospectuses may be had free. [ Ready. | 


———_ 
THIRD EDITION. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVI EW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE, 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS, 
By Georges Clemenceau (Member of the French Senate), 
A LESSON TO LORD LANSDOWNE. By Ignotus. 
THE PORT OF LONDON (with a Map). By Sir Henry D. Ls 


Marchant, Bart. (Director of the London and India Docks 
Coiapany, and late Chairman of the West India Dock Company), 


THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN PEACE. By J. E. B. Seely 

D.S.0., M.P. ‘ 

A HOLIDAY COURSE AT THE JENA UNIVERSITY. By Mise 
Catherine Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE IN THE SALE-ROOM. By W. Roberts 

THE BRITISH ANTI-NATIONALISTS IN THE NAPOLEOyi¢ 
WAR. By H. W. Wilson. 

THE POETRY OF HERRICK. By the Rev. Canon 4. u 
Beeching. 

JOHANNESBURG. By Pseudo-Africanus. 

THE HIGHER POLICY OF DEFENCE. By James R. Thursfieli 

GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS. 


CERTIFICATE OF SALES. 
We have examined the books of the NATIONAL 
REVIEW for the year ending September 30th, 1897, and 
for the year ending September 30th, 1902, and hereby 
certify that the sales of this periodical have doubled 
during the five years. 
(Signed) GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 
Chartered Accountants. 

London, E.C., December 10th, 1902. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 








EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, iy WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS 


PROSE AND VERSE. The ‘“‘ Sovereign Emerson,” | 
printed from the 12-volume “ Riverside Edition” on INDIA 
PAPER, bound in 4 vols, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 20s. net; 
lambskin gilt, 25s. net. 





EARLY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


By the Author of ‘‘The Secret History of the Oxford 
Movement.” 


THE JESUITS IN GREAT BRITAIN: an 


Historical Inquiry into their Political Influence. By 
WALTER WALSH. §8vo, 7s. 6d. [In the Press. 


Mr. Walsh, whose earlier work created a profound sensation a year or two 


ago, has been colle: sting material for this book for the last 15 years, -It will 
contain the secret history of many well-known personages in British history, 
who, while outwardly professing Protestantism, were members of the Church 


of Rome. The book is written with studied moderation, and full references 
are given to Roman Catholic authorities, 


By the Author of ‘‘Schoolboys Three,” &c. 
THE LITTLE RED TREASURE. By W. P. 


KELLY. With 4 Illustrations by IVOR SYMES. Crown 
svo, 3s. 6d. [In the Press. 





NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE, 


By Major-General Sir ALEXANDER BRUCE TULLOCH, K.C.B., CMG, 
Demy 8vo, lds. net. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE CIRCLE. A Novel. 


By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


AGNOSTICISM. 


By ROBERT FLINT, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E., 
Author of “ Historical Philosophy in Piiace and French Belgium,” 
“‘ Anti-Theistic Theories,” &¢., &c. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 





By the Author of “Boris the Bear Hunter,” &c. 


THE YELLOW SATCHEL. By Frep 
WHISHAW. With 4 Illustrations by J. A. SYMINGTON, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Ln the Press. 


A Dartmoor Story for Children. 


THE VOICE OF THE RIVER. By Otive 
 aeees PARR. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by 

E. J. WHEELER and CATHERINE PARR. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

[ln the Press. 
THE OLIVE BOOKS.—New Volumes. 32mo, cloth, Is. ; lambskin, 


2s, net. 


THE DAGONET AND OTHER POEMS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS. [In the Press. 
BALLADS AND LEGENDS. By Rev. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A. [In the Press 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Lrtop., 
BROADWAY HOUSE, LUPGA&TE HILL, EAC. 








AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEMS. 


By W. R. LAWSON, Author of “Spain of To-day.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE FIRST BIBLE. 


By Colonel C. RB. CONDER, R.E., LL.D., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., 


Author of ‘‘ The Bible and the East,”: ‘The Hittites and their Language,” 


“The Hebrew Tragedy,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A STUDY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 


OF ETHICS. 


By DAVID IRONS, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professer of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College, Penn. Crown §8vo, 5s. net 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MACMILLAN AND 6O0.’S LIST. 


LONDON BEFORE THE CONQUEST. By 


W. RB. Letnany. Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ A scholarly and critical book on a very fascinating 





SPECTATOR. 








An admirable little volume, well illustrated and well written. 
PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS. 
N. G. Prersox. Translated from the Dutch by A. A. WorzeL. 


8vo, 10s. net. 
Times.—“ English students will welcome this translation.” 


, A HISTORY OF 


THE PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Paut JANET and GasRIEL S#arties. Translated by ADA Monanan. 
7 Edited by Professor Henry Jones, LL.D. Vol. I, Psycuotogy. Vol. IL. 
Eruics, Metapuysics, AND THEODICY. 8vo, 10s. net each vol. 


MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS. 


By Epwarp Everett Hate, D.D. Profusely Illustrated, 2 vols. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 21s. net. 


SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY : 


Garden Delights which are here Displayed in Very Truth and are Moreover 
Regarded as Emblems. By Atice Morse Earie. Profusely Illustrated, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


By Dr. 


Vol. I. 




















NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


POMPEII: its Life and Art. By Avcust Mav. 


Translated by Francis W. Kesey. With numerous Illustrations, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


0UR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM. 


W. J. Guent. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE SUPERNATURAL ELEMENT IN 


OUR LORD’S EARTHLY LIFE IN RELATION TO HISTORICAL 
' METHODS OF STUDY. A Paper read at Sion College, London, on 
Tuesday, October 2Ist, 1902. By F. H. Cuasr, D.D. 8vo, sewed, ls, 





By 











FEBRUARY NUMBERS READY NEXT TUESDAY. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 
Sin Witu1ram Monson. By W. J. Jacques Casanova, 
Fletcher. | Whibley. 
Tue Ruopes’s Scuorars. By W. Tue Province or Poetry. By Frank 
Beach Thomas. | Richardson. 
1s Year's CaRILLon. By A G.' Domrsique. By H. C. Bailey. 


Love’s Despatr. By Professor Cowell. Our UNHAPPY _ Laneuace. 
Unhappy Englishman. 


By Charles 


By an 


Iv Surepery Puaces. By W. H. 
Rainsford. THe Baron. By Ford Madox Hueffer. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Price Is. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER Contains :— 


THE POE-CHIVERS PAPERS. II. The First Authentic Account of one of 
Poe’s most interesting Friendships. Edited by Grorce E. Woopzerry. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS. By Frank WILBert Stokes, Pictures in 

Colour by the WRITER. 
WHEN THE CONSUL CAME TO PEKIN. II. By Axicams H. Fitcu 
ADAMSON. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest, 


Illustrated. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s, 
The FEBRUARY NUMBER Contains:— 
IN YEDDO BAY. Story. Illustrated by Georce Vartan. By Jack Lonpon, 
THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS. By Howarp Pyte, 
THE CASTLE OF THE BEECHES..: By Tupor Jenxs. 


And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





“NOW READY. 
SUTTON’S AMATEUR’S GUIDE 
IN HORTICULTURE FOR 1903. 


Beautifully Illustrated with 250 Illustrations, principally Photographic. 


The TIMES says :—‘‘ All cultivators of Vegetables and Flowers who aim at 
success are aware of the importance of getting seeding operations completed 
in proper time, and the study of such a guide as this—for it truly is a guide— 
will enable them to mature their plans in good time.” 

The MORNING POST says :—‘‘It is a veritable storehouse of information 
coucerning gardening operations.” 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says:—‘ The book is thickly stored with horti- 
cultural inforination and contains many bright illustrations of remarkable 
crops and plants.” 
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FUST PUBLISHED, 


THE QUESTION OF 
ENGLISH DIVORCE. 


AN ESSAY, 


Crown Svo, cloth, 2s. net, 


TWO POINTS DISCUSSED BY THE 
AUTHOR : 


I.—Is it the case that the English 
Divorce Laws are framed unjustly 
or absurdly ? 


2.—If they are, is there any beneficial 
alteration that can be made in 
them to ensure that Public Opinion 
shall not only be deprived of any 
reasonable excuse for palliating 
dangerous immorality, but shall 
also be induced to put an entire 
stop to it? 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS 


THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON 


Memorials of its Members, with an Inquiry into the History of Yachting and 
its Development in the Solent, and a Complete List of Members with their 
Yachts from the Foundation of the Club to the Present Time. From the 
Official Records. By Montague Guest, Librarian of the R.Y.S.; and 
Wuiu1am _B. Bourton, Author of “The Amusements of Old London,” &, 
Medium 8vo, £1 Ils. 6d. net. [Just out. 





LA NDS Being Reproductions of Photographs, by the Author, 
¢ of above One Hundred Actual Objects, with Explana- 
tory Notices. By Tempest ANDERSON, M.D., B.Sc. Lond., F.R.G.S., A.C. 
Fellow of University College, London; Hon. Secretary Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society. With numerous Illustrations, crown 4to, 21s, net. 
(Just out. 


NAPLES IN 1799. A History of the 


Revolution of 1799 and of the Rise and Fall of the Parthenopean Republic, 


including the Parts played by Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. Derived 
mainly from Italian Sources. By Signora GicLiot1. With numerous 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, net. LJust out, 


SPIRALS IN NATURE AND ART. 


A Study of Spiral Formations based on the Manuscripts of Leonardo da 
Vinci, with Special Reference to the Architecture of the Open Staircase in 
the Wing of Francis I. at the Castle of Blois, in Touraine, now for the first 
time shown to be from his Designs. By THEopoRE ANDREA Cook, M.A., 
F.S.A., Author of “Old Touraine,” ‘‘ Rouen,” &. With a Preface by 
Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S., &c., Director of the British Museum of 
Natural History. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Just out. 


GOLDEN STRING. A Day Book for 


Busy Men and Women. By Susan, Countess oF MaLmesBury; and Miss 
VioLeT BrooKke-Hunt. Gilt edges, crown 8vo, 5s. net. ust out. 





THE TRUTH AND ERROR OF 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. By Miss M. Carta Srurce, Natural {Science 
Tripos. Cambridge. With a Preface by the Rev. Henry Scott Hotianp, 
M.A., Canon of St. Paul's. Large crown 8vo, 6s, (Just out. 





Price 1s., post-free. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, Reading, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE AND 


PRICES IN ENGLAND, from the Year after the Oxford Parliament (1259) 
to the commencement of the Continental War (1793). Compiled entirely 
from Original and Contemporaneous Records. By James E. THOROLD 
Rogers. Vol. VII, 1703-1793. Edited by ArtHuR G.L. Rogers. In Two 
parts, 8vo, cloth, 50s. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN 


LYLY. Now for the first time Collected, and Edited from the Earliest 
es: with Life, Bibliography, Essays, Notes, and Index. By RB. 
ARWICEK Bonn, M.A. 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 42s. net. 





THE ARAB CONQUEST OF EGYPT, 


and the Last Thirty Years of the Roman Dominion. By ALFrep J. BuTLeR, 
D.Litt., F.S.A. 8vo, cloth, 16s, net. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS 


CROMWELL. By R. B. Merriman, A.M. Harv., B,Litt. Oxon. With a 
Portrait and Facsimile, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s, net. 





A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR 


WAR. By Cuartes Oman, M.A. Vol. I, 1807-1809, From the Treaty of 
Fontainebleau to the Battle of Corunna. With Maps, Plans, and Portraits, 
8vo, cloth, 14s, net. 





THE MUSIC OF THE _  SEVEN- 


TEENTH CENTURY. By Sir C. Husert H. Parry, (The Oxford History 
of Music, Vol. III.) 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 





THE AGE OF BACH AND HANDEL. 


By J. A. FutLer-Maitianp, M.A, (The Oxford History of Music, Vol. IV.) 
8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 





THE HARMONICS OF _ ARISTO- 


XENUS. Edited, with Translation, Notes, Introduction, and Index of 
Words, by Henry S, Macran, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 





MARTIALIS EPIGRAMMATA. By 


W. M. Linpsay. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 5s.; limp cloth, 6s. ; on Oxford 
India paper, 7s. 6d. [Oxford Classical Texts, 





TERENTI COMOEDIAE. By R. Y. 


TYRRELL. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 3s.; limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; on Oxford 
India paper, 5s. [Ozford Classical Texts. 





THE LEGAL PROCEDURE OF 


CICERO’S TIME. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 





THE TROUBADOURS OF DANTE. 


Being Selections from the Works of the Provencal Poets quoted by Dante. 
With Introduction, Notes, Concise Grammar, and Glossary by H. J. 
Cuartor, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 6d. net. 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTION- 


ARY. A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, founded 
mainly on the materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by 
Dr. James A. H. Murray, 


Imperial 4to, double section, LIEF—LOCK, Prepared by Mr. Henry 
BRADLEY. 5s. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
REGISTRUM ORIELENSE. An Account 


of the Members of Oriel College, Oxford. Vol. II. THE COMMENSALES, 
COMMONERS, AND BATELLERS ADMITTED DURING THE 
YEARS 1701-1900. Collected and Arranged by CuarRLes LancgLot 
SHADWELL, D.C.L. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s, 6d. net. 

Previously published :—Vol. I, 1500-1700, 16s. net. 


The Two Volumes, if purchased together, can be obtained for 25s, net, Only 
a limited number of Vol. I remain unsold, 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—* Dr. Shadwell is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of his ‘ Oriel Register,’ a work distinguished by minute knowledge and 
most patient care.” 





NOTES ON STAFFORDSHIRE 


PLACE-NAMES. By W. H. Duicnay, of Walsall. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN COBNER, 


————__ 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books. 


WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800, 


Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, £1 1s, net. 
[The World’s History, Vol, Vil, 


THE REACTION IN FRANCE, 
By Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. 1 vol., 9s. net. [Mo 
[Main Currents in XIXth Century Literature, Vol, Ub 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 


By W. B. N. 1 vol., 6s, ( Wednesday, 


MY LIFE IN MANY STATES 
AND IN FOREIGN LANDs, 
By GEORGE F. TRAIN. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., 6s. 
THE HUNT FOR THE GIANT SLOTH. 


THROUGH the HEART of PATAGONIA, 
By HESKETH PRICHARD. 
Profusely Illustrated, 1 vol., £1 1s. net. Postage 6d, 
Times.—** The work of a brave and energetic young man, who did the very 
best that was in him, and overcame great difficulties, It will be specially agree. 
able to lovers of sporting literature.” 


AFFAIRS OF WEST AFRICA, 
By E. D. MOREL. 
With 32 Plates and Maps, 1 vol., 12s. net. Postage 6d. 
Morning Post.—‘t Every one seriously concerned for the welfare of British 
colonisation and commerce, and of the races brought under British rule, ig 
bound to study this remarkable volume.” 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE NETHERLANDS 


IN THE AUTUMN OF 1815. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Ropertson NIcotu, 1 vol., 6s, 
Daily Telegraph.—* Exceptionally interesting reading.” 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE, 
By Sefior PEREZ TRIANA. 


With an Introduction by R. B. CunnInGHAME GrRaxHAM. 1 vol., 6s, 
[Second Impression, 


Times.—‘* He writes well, and his narrative of his trip is that of a modest, 
observant, nature-loving traveller.” 


POEMS. 
By GEORGE LEVESQN GOWER. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ Manifestly the product of a highly cultivated and 
thoughtful mind, finding felicitous and natural expression in poetic form,” 


THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 
OBSERVATIONS OF MR. DOOLEY. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Dooley has really become an institution, a commentato? 
on current life, who looks at life from the point of view of the man who has 
to live—to begin with—and enjoy himself when possible.” 


THE NEXT NAVAL WAR. 
THEWS OF ENGLAND. 


By PATRICK VAUX. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 


THE BEST NOVELS FROM THE 
LIBRARIES. 


THE FETICH OF THE FAMILY. 


EDITH BARNETT, 
HIDDEN MANNA. A. J. DAWSON. 
THE KING’S AGENT. 
MRS. CRADDOCK, 
GODFREY MARTEN. C. TUBLEY, 
THE LAST BUCCANEER. 1. cope coryrorp. 
THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


FLORENCE POPHAM, 
ONE’S WOMENKIND. LOUIS ZANGWILL 
THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
MOTHER EARTH. 
DONOVAN PASHA. 
SACRILEGE FARM. 
IF I WERE KING. J. H. McCARTHY. 


** Cut this List out and send it to your Library, marking the Novels 
you require. This will keep you abreast of the most up-to 
date fiction. 


ARTHUR PATERSON. 


W. S. MAUGHAM. 


VIOLET JACOB, 
FRANCES HARROD. 
GILBERT PARKER, 


MABEL HART, 








London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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vessrs, LONGMANS & CO.'S LIST 


SECOND EDITION. With 15 Portraits, 


ROCHESTER, 


AND OTHER 


LITERARY RAKES of the COURT of CHARLES II. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THEIR SURROUNDINGS, 

By the Author of **The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” ‘‘The Life 
of a Prig,” &c. 

“ Gossips pleasantly.”—Globe. 

“ Most entertaining.’”’—Morning Post. 


«A most entertaining book...... never 
dull.”—King. 


8vo, 16s, 


# Vividand interesting.’”—Da ilyMail. 

«Fascinating.’”—St. James's Gazette. 

“A very readable and amusing 
book.” —Pilot. 


——— 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER: its Forms, its 
Cause, its Development, and its Value. By James Suuzy, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“Those curious to know why it is they laugh could not but profit by a study 
of this valuable book.”’—Scotsinan. 

“Dr. Sully’s admirable and most suggestive essay......Dr. Sully handles his 
subject as scientifically and as thoroughly as any German, but never allows us 
to doubt that he understands a joke.”—Daily News, 











THE AGE OF THE FATHERS: being Chapters 


in the History of the Church during the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. By 
the late WitL1am Bricut, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church, 2 vols, 8vo, 
28s. net. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET’S LIFE, 


With Portrait by Sir JOHN MILLAIS, Bart. 8vo, 6s. net. 
+," A Postscript by Sir THOMAS SMITH, Bart., is new to this Edition. 


MEMOIRS & LETTERS OF SIR JAMES 


PAGET, Bart. Edited by SterHen PaGet, one of his Sons, 


BACTERIA IN DAILY LIFE. By Mrs. Percy 
FRANKLAND, F.R.M.S. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 

Bacteriology in the Victorian Era, Milk Dangers and Remedies. 

What to Breathe. 3acteria and Ice. 

Sunshine and Life. Some Poisous and their Prevention. 

Bacteriology and Water. 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LITERARY STUDIES. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. 





THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 


AND PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary Composition. By Peter Marx 
RoGet, M.D., F.R.S. Recomposed throughout, Enlarged and Improved, 
partly from the Author’s Notes, and with a full Index, by the Author’s 
Son, Joun Lewis Rocet. NEW EDITION (1901). Crown 8vo, 9s, net. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, FROM 
THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME, 1378-1527. By 
MANDELL CreicuTon, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 6 vols. crown 


8vo, 5s, net each. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 
FRANCE, SPAIN, AND SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 
CABINET EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF: being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon, ArtHuR 
J. Batrour, M.P, Ere@uru and CHearer Epition, Revised, with a New 
Introduction and Summary (1901), crown 8vo, 68, net. 


A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


BY THE RAMPARTS OF JEZREEL 


A Romance of Jehu, King of Israel. 
By ARNOLD DAVENPORT. 


With Frontispiece by Lancetot Speep. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
FEBRUARY, 1903. Price 6d. 
CHRISTIAN THAL. By M. MERE WORDS. By Harotp Ismay. 


E. 
Francis (Mrs. F is ell). 
Book Tl) Chaps te "|THE HARPER'S SONG _ OF 
SEASONS. By Miss Eva Gore 
Tan ELATraRM a pougigat| Bowe 
LANCE KENT. — Soe a ae PRINCE KARL. By H. C. Batter, 


Author of ‘‘My Lady of Orange.” 
THE DANE’S BREECHIN’. ByE.€.| Chaps. 28-30. 
SoMERVILLE and Martin Koss, 
Authors of ‘‘Some Experiences of |AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
an Irish R.M.” ANDREW LANG. 











DUCKWORTH & CO. 


By the Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth,” 


REFLECTIONS OF 
AMBROSINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN. 
COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, 6s. 


“Spirit, verve, and good humour. In all country houses will be the most 
talked-of book. Unaffectedly charming. Will have a world of friends.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
** Ambrosine is a charming little person. The book is an extremely clever 
one.” —Standard, 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 
By ELINOR GLYN. Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s, 

“CROPPIES 

LIE DOWN.” 


A Tale of Ireland in ’98. 





By Wittiam BUcKLEY, 


[Ready shortly, 





NEW VOLUMES BY SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.CB. 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER, vob. m1. & Iv. 
Large crown 8vo, 2 vols., 12s. 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. Vols. I. and II. Large 


crown 8vo, Second Impression, buckram, gilt top, 12s. 


THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


8vo, 30s. net. 


SUCCESS. 


By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Paper, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net, 
“You will seek far among this season’s books before finding anything to 
beat Mr. Graham’s description of,” &.—Daily News. 
Uniform with “SUCCESS,” in DUCKWORTH’S 
GREENBACK LIBRARY, the Fifth issue in that Series. 


BUSH STUDIES. 
By BARBARA BAYNTON. Paper, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


** A vigorous power of description, and an unsentimental outlook, rare in a 
beginner.” —Academy. 
‘* Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia,” 
—Daily Mail. 


JEAN GOUJON. 
By REGINALD LISTER. 


Preface by S. ArTHUR StronG. Royal 4to, 10 Photogravures and 10 Collotypes 


Edition limited to 300 copies: 50 on Hand-made Paper, with Illustrations or 
Japanese vellum, £5 5s. net; 250 on Antique Paper, £2 2s. net. [Just out. 
‘* AN INTERESTING MONOGRAPH, VERY FINELY ILLUSTRATED.”—TIMES, 


8 vols. demy 











READY IMMEDIATELY. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI 
By CHARLES HOLROYD. Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 
WITH 52 ILLUSTRATIONS. 





“ART BOOKS TO BUY. WELL-WRITTEN, POCKET-SIZED BOOKS, 
LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED,” says the OUTLOOK of DUCKWORTH’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART, 

Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


ROSSETTI, 50 Illustrations. By F. M. Huerrer 
DURER. 37 Illustrations. By L. Eckenstern. 


REMBRANDT. 60 Illustrations. By Auguste Bréat. 
FRED WALKER. 33 Illustrations. By C. Buack. 
MILLET. 32 Illustrations. |§ By Romain RoLianp. 
FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


50 Lllustrations. By CAMILLE MAUCLAIR. 


THE ROADMENDER. 


By MICHAEL FAIRLESS. 
2s, 6d. net. SEVENTH IMPRESSION. 


Mrs. WOODS’S HISTORICAL DRAMA. 


THE PRINCESS OF HANOVER. 


By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 
“‘The most notable addition to the literary drama in the past year.” 
—Spectator. 
“Rare beauty and charm. Reaching a height which is very rarely attained 
by poets of any time.”—Times. as , ¥ 
‘““ Her genius, one of the most individual and distinct in our time. A book 
no lover of the modern drama can afford to pass by.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The book I have read with most interest and pleasure in the year,” says 
THowas Harpy in the Academy, “is Mrs, Margaret Woods’s ‘ The Princess of 
Hanover.’” 




















LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


3 HENRIETTA, STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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MESSRS. JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SOK 


DOSSOSSOSSOOSOSSSOSSHSOOSOVOOOCOOOOOSD 


j In 1 
Also LARGE-PAPER EDITI 


vol. folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 


ON, with 26 Fuli-Page Proofs on Japanese, £5 5s. net. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ART 


By D. S. MacCOL.LlL. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 87 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


“The most important and stimulating book on painting and sculpture which has appeared during the last generation.”—Saturday Review, P 


“ This is a magnificent volume. The text is by Mr. D. 


critic and some painters should read.”"—Academy. 
** A sumptuous volume.”— Outlook. 


“‘ The result is admirable.”—Scotsman. 


S. MacColl, the most suggestive and illuminating writer on art in this country, <A book that every 


«A well-reasoned examination of the conditions that have made painting what it is to-day.”—Morning Post, 


*« A volume which will be treasured for its owr sake by all lovers of beautiful books.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“ A treatise on modern painting which is admirably luminous and instructing.” — West minster Gazette. 


‘An excellent and delightful book. Whether you agree with him, or whether you don't, you always find Mr. MacColl interesting.”—Liverpoo! Post, 
* A truly regal work of art, well written, well printed.”—Graphic. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE.—In 1 vol. folio, cloth extra, 42s. net. 
Also LARGE-PAPER EDITION, with 22 Full-Page Portraits printed on Japanese or in Double Tint, £5 5s. net. 


SCOTTISH HISTORY AND _ LIFE 


JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D., D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D., 


HENRY GREY GRAHAM, 


‘AND OTHERS. 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P,, 


With 437 Illustrations, chiefly from the Scottish Historical Loan Collection, 1901, 


“Certainly one of the best productions of the year.”—Spectator. 


** This magnificent volume.’’—Times. 


“ A history of the evolution and growth of the Scottish nation. Expert information, accuracy, and completeness are attained in a high degree.”—Scotsman, 


POLITICS AND RELIGION 





Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 21s. net. 


IN 


SCOTLAND, 1550-1695 


By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON. 


- “Mr. Mathieson makes his first appearance as a Scottish historian, and in this singularly able work he steps at once into the front rank, He has produced 
a work which shows exceptional lucidity of treatment, exactness, and mastery of detail.””—Scotsman, 
“Mr. Mathieson’s book possesses the great merit of being impartial without being dull.”"—Standard, 
“From first to last there is not a dull page.” —Westiminster Review. 





JUST OUT.—Crown 8Svo, 6s. net. 


‘WITCHCRAFT IN THE HIGH- 


LANDS OF SCOTLAND: ‘Tales and Tradi- 
tions Collected Entirely from Oral Sources. 
By the late Joun Grecorson CAMPBELL, Author 
of ‘Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland.” 

*‘As in his former interesting book, ‘ Supersti- 
tions of the Highlands,’ Mr. Campbell has here 
collected from oral sources, and put together with 
some comment, a great number of tales and 
tfaditions on the subjects mentioned; also on 
hobgoblins and the Celtic year.” —Times. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Witchcraft,” 6s. net. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HIGH- 
LANDS AND’ ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
Collected Entirely from Oral Sources by the 
late JoHN GREGORSON CAMPBELL, Minister of 
Tiree. 

**The importance of the work from the scientific 
point of view can hardly be exaggerated, as its 
accuracy is absolutely indisputable. And yet, being 
little more than a collection of stories told in the 
simplest English, it is as enjoyable as one of Mr. 
Lang’s fairy-books.”—Syectator. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 
Crown 8vo, 408 pages, with 41 Illustrations, 6s. net. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENCH 
MONARCHY. By Soruia H. MacLenose, 
Author of “Tales from Spenser.” 

“This lucid and carefully digested sketch of the 
most interesting period of the eighteenth-century 
history. It is more than a sketch, it is a history.” 

—Spectator, 

“Nothing hitherto published in English supplies 
the exact equivalent of this simple yet detailed 
account of French institutions before the Revolu- 
tion.” —Athenzum. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT, as 


contained in Extracts from his own Writings. 
Selected and. Translated by Joun Watson, 
LL.D . Professor of Moral Philosophy, Kingston. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Professor WATSON. Second Edition, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 








| ; 
By the Late Principal CAIRD, D.D. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
i 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF 
CHRISTIANITY. With a Memoir by Epwarp 
Carp, D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. 
ya ee post 8vo, 2 vols., with Portrait, 

2s. net. 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES ON 
wate 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. Fourth 


Thousand, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. net. 


GLASGOW : its Municipal Organiza- 


tion and Administration. By Sir James BELL, 
Bart., and JaMES Paton. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


KANT’S COSMOGONY. Edited and 
Translated by W. Hastir, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity, University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


THE THEAETETUS OF PLATO: 


a Translation with an Introduction by S. W. 
Dype, D.Se., Professor of Mentai Philosophy, 
Kingston, Canada. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY IN ITS 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. By Henry 
Lavriz, LL.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Melbourne, 


“ This is a good, useful, and unpretentious book.” 
—Spectator. 


JUST OUT.—Inu 1 vol. fceap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SINGLES FROM LIFE’S GATHER- 


ING. By Wrmu1am Jacks, LL.D. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net each vol.; 
or in box, 6 vols., 30s. net. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 
WORKS OF THE 
REV. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 


Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. Second Edition, 
with 32 Full-Page Illustrations. 


RUSKIN AT THE ENGLISH LAKES, 


With 10 Full-Page Illustrations. 


MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS. 


Second Impression, with 16 Full-Page Plates. 


LIFE AND NATURE AT THE 


ENGLISH LAKES. With 8 Full-Page Plates, 


A RAMBLER’S NOTE-BOOK AT 
THE ENGLISH LAKES. With 8 Full Page 


By the MASTER of BALLIOL. 
THE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 


IMMANUEL KANT. By Epwarp Cairn, 
M.A., LL.D., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


THE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s, net. 


THE SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION OF COMTE. Second Edition 





BROWNING AS A PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL AND RELIGIOUS TEACHER. By 
Henry Jones, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF LOTZE—THE DOCTRINE 
OF THOUGHT. By Professor Jones, Crown 





8vo, 6s, net. 
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